A CHALLENGE TO ACTION 


To the people and governments of the chief neutral nations— 
especially to the people and government of the United States 
—to turn a “‘barren disinterestedness into active good will’’ 


La THE NATIONS NOW AT WAR would look without disfavor upon a con- 

ference of neutral nations as a possible medium for the settlement of the conflict, and that 
the neutral nations of Europe are prepared for such a conference provided they can get the 
co-operation of the United States, is declared in a joint public statement issued by the envoys 
to the governments from the International Congress of Women at The Hague. 


66 FPOEVIEWING THE SITUATION,” says the report, ‘‘we believe that of the fwe 

* “ European neutral nations visited three are ready to join in such a conference, and that 
two are deliberating the calling of such a conference. Of the intention of the United States, 
we have as yet no evidence.” * 


66 Y COUNTRY WOULD NOT FIND ANYTHING UNFRIENDLY in 

such action by the neutrals,’’ are the words credited to a foreign minister of one great 
belligerent, with respect to the proposed continuous conference. ‘‘My government would place 
no obstacle in the way of its institution, ’’ said the minister of an opposing nation. “‘What are 
the neutrals waiting for >’’ asked a third, whose name, it is stated, ranks high, not only in his 
own country, but all over the world. 


‘¢ TOR THE FORCES OF PEACE TO BE UNPREPARED when the hour 


comes is as irretrievable as for a military leader to be unready.”’ 


6¢"T HE EXCRUCIATING BURDEN OF RESPONSIBILITY for the hopeless 

continuance of this war no longer rests on the will of the belligerent nations alone. It 
rests also on the will of those neutral governments and people who have been spared its shock 
but cannot, if they would, absolve themselves from their full share of responsibility for the 


"2 


continuance of war.’ 
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THE SURVEY’S ANNUAL 
MEETING 


pes members of Survey Associates, Inc.,—life mem- 

bers and co-operating subscribers who have paid 
$10 or more since October 1, 1914, toward the mainte- 
nance of The Survey—are entitled to vote at this year’s 
annual meeting. 


aie meeting will be held on Monday, October 25, at 

4 P.M. in Room 901 (ninth floor), 105 East 22d 
Street, New York city. Four members of the Board of 
Directors will be elected to succeed Jane Addams, Robert 
W. de Forest, Julian W. Mack and Frank Tucker, whose 
terms expire, and to transact such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


| | i 
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The GIST of IT— 


HE Dutchess County Survey of Sickness 

counted all the sick, found out why they 
sickened, what care they got and why they 
didn’t get more. And from such bedside 
data it drew up a plan for organizing the 
county for the cure and prevention of 
sickness as carefully as it is organized to 
cast ballots on pay taxes. Page 65. 


NE of the penalties or privileges (cross 

out one) of non-resident capitalism 

on the Mesaba iron range is to shoulder 
the tax-roll. Page 63. 


'T HE wealth piled up by the exploited toil 

of Europe’s millions will be burned up 
by this war as America’s slave-created 
wealth was consumed by the Civil war, and 
out of it, argues an American missionary, 
will come a brighter way. Page 64. 


IRT is dirt and none so poor to do it 

honor, but dirt is not disease, says 

Dr. Chapin, or words to that effect, in a 

sprightly sermon to health officers and 
health editors. Page 70. 


JoRN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.’S plan 
for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany concedes three and a part of the 
fourth of the seven demands made in the 
strike of 1913-14. Complete control re- 
mains in the hands of the company. Full 
text of the plan. Page 72. 


[vs up to the neutrals—that, pretty clearly, 

is the gist of the manifesto issued by 
the International Committee of Women for 
Permanent Peace. They tried out their plan 
for a continuous conference of neutrals in 
fourteen European capitals. They found 
that the belligerents would not consider it 
unfriendly; the European neutrals would 
join in heartily; the United States has not 
said yea or nay. The next step is to start— 
it’s somebody’s move. Between the lines of 
the circumspect diplomatic manifesto there’s 
a sound like someone beating a tattoo on 
Uncle Sam’s ear drums. Page 60. 


JN its leadership and orderliness Chicago’s 
big clothing strike is a great contrast 
to its predecessor. Page 58. 


AN American committee is organizing to 

raise relief for Armenia on a big 
scale. Every new bit of information from 
the East adds to the grisly completeness of 
the wiping out of the Armenians. Page 57. 


ALABAMA’S two-term legislature finally 
enacted a grist of important laws, 

though but three of the ten bills of special 

social significance were passed. Page 62. 


L OOKING ahead and making plans to 
combat the spread of venereal dis- 
eases after the war. Page 71. 


H OW many houses unfit for human habi- 

tation does your city contain? Some 
figures indicative of the ignorance of our 
cities on matters of vital importance. 
Page 57. 
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OME THINGS AMERICAN CITIES 
DO NOT KNOW 


IN THESE DAYS of investigations 
and surveys it would seem that Amer- 
ican and Canadian cities should be fairly 
well acquainted with themselves. The 


| National Housing Association, however, 
| is issuing a little pamphlet which ef- 


fectively dispels any such notion. The 


| pamphlet is based on answers to ques- 


tions received from_ sixty-five cities. 


| Not only the largest cities, but progres- 


sive cities of a size more manageable, 
and others not so large, in which a 
knowledge of facts would not seem dif- 
ficult to get, contribute to this proof 
that our cities do not yet know them- 
selves. And yet these 65 cities are prob- 
ably the best informed in the two coun- 
tries, for out of 128 invited only these 
gave any of the information sought. 
After years ef agitation by anti-tuber- 
culosis societies, of preaching about 
light and fresh air, practically no city to- 
day knows how many dark, windowless 
rooms there are in its houses and only 
one or two cities are making any con- 
sistent effort to reduce the number. New 
York is in a class by itself so far as 
record of accomplishment goes. Ten 
years ago it had 256,515 dark rooms. 


Last year it had only 6,222. 


Recognizing that privy vaults are a 
source of such fly-borne diseases as ty- 
phoid, many cities have armed them- 
selves to swat the fly, but few have 
taken any effective measures to abolish 
the place from which he draws _ his 
poison. Several cities have become 
alarmed, however, and have made in- 
vestigations, with such discoveries as 
these: St. Louis finds that it has 20,000 
vaults; Philadelphia, 39,078; Minne- 
apolis, 17,000; Grand Rapids, 4,400; Co- 
lumbus, 1,800; Detroit, 5,800; Cleveland, 
2,835. 

A city awakened to a peril nearly 
always sets to work to remove that peril. 
Toronto which had 17,181 vaults in 1912, 
abolished 12,291 within two years. Phil- 
adelphia abolished an even greater num- 
ber. St. Louis and Minneapolis, while 
agitated, have no records to show what 
they have accomplished. Grand Rapids 
removed about 1,000 last year; Cleve- 
land, 494; Detroit, 213; Columbus, 642. 
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New York’s figures refer only to tene- 


ment houses. Ten years ago it had 7,000 
vaults; now it has only 194 in its four 
largest boroughs. 

These figures are indicative of the ig- 
norance of our cities on matters that 
affect them vitally. They do not know 
how many houses they contain which are 
unfit for human habitation, though they 
are beginning to enumerate those which 
constitute a fire hazard. They do not 
know how many inhabited cellar and 
underground living rooms they contain. 
They do not know whether their supply 
of housing is adequate. They do not 
know the number of their tenement 
houses, nor how fast this number is 
growing. Yet it is acknowledged that 
the tenement house is in itself a menace. 

During the past five years there has 
been a housing awakening; of the 65 
cities reporting, 25 had secured legis- 
lation setting better standards before 
last year, and 16 more then followed 
suit. In 25 there is more vigorous en- 
forcement of law. ‘Thirty-six cities re- 
ported that their health department had 
been strengthened, only 8 that it had been 
weakened. 


York Tribune 


A New 


THE HIGH COST OF LATE SHOPPING 
HE Consumers’ League has al- 
ready started its campaign for 

early Christmas shopping in behalf 
of all who sell and ship holiday goods, 
—the twenty-fifth campaign. 
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RMENIAN APPEAL TO AMER- 
ICA FOR HELP 


INHUMANITY AND RUTHLESS- 
NESS, not of enemy invaders but of goy- 
ernment officials, have spurred the latest 
appeal for American relief funds. This 
plea comes from the American Commit- 
tee on Armenian Atrocities, consisting 
of Samuel T. Dutton, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Freder- 
ick Lynch, Norman Hapgood, James L. 
Barton, Bishop David H. Greer, Oscar 
S. Strauss and others representing 
American interests and sympathies in 
the Turkish.Empire. James L. Barton, 
secretary of the American Board of 
Foreigh Missions, is president and 
Charles R. Crane is treasurer. Samuel 
Dutton of the American Peace Society 
is secretary, with headquarters at 70 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 

When the first reports of the massacre 
and exile of Armenians in Turkey 
reached United States, this committee 
organized and made careful study of 
the evidence bearing on Armenian per- 
secution which was sent by missiona- 
ries, refugees and non-partisans to 
American friends and the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. The result is a 
report just released by the committee, 
a veritable blue book of atrocities. It 
is a record of a peaceful people driven 
under the whip like beasts from their 
homes into exile among populations of 
different race, religion and language; of 
men bound and shot; of tortured prison- 
ers; of women outraged, children 
drowned, and old men beaten to death; 
of starvation and suffering, loot and 
massacre. 

The documents analyzed by the com- 
mittee have since been substantiated by 
missionaries returning from Turkey, 
who have themselves witnessed the 
brutal extermination of the Armenian 
race. Among these missionaries the 
latest arrival is Ernest Yarrow, who 
was located at the Congregational mis- 
sion at Van. 

Dr. Yarrow describes the Armenian 
massacres as an “organized, systematic 
attempt to wipe out the Armenians.” 
The pretext, he says, is disloyalty of the 
Armenians toward the Turkish govern- 
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Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


CIVILIZATION: “SO YOU THINK YOU'VE DISCOVERED SOMETHING. DO you? 


WELL, JUST 


TAKE A SQUINT AT ME” 


ment, but the real cause is jealousy and 
religious differences. As for disloyalty, 
he- declares that many Armenians will- 
ingly served in the Turkish armies, but 
that the treatment they have always re. 
ceved from the Turkish government 
tends to destroy their allegiance. 

Dr. Yarrow describes the attack of 
the Armenians at Van as regular trench 
warfare. The first actual bloodshed he 
witnessed from the mission window. 
Some Armenian women were crossing 
a field and Turkish soldiers brutally laid 
hold of them. When some of their men 
folk in trying to prevent insult were 
killed the signal for the hostilities 
began. 

Thereafter cannon were trained on 
the Armenian quarter, while the Arme- 
nians on their side fortified their houses 
and dug trenches about them. Mean- 
while 100,000 to 150,000 refugees from 
neighboring villages fled to Van before 
the Turks. Many of these were former 
orphans housed at the mission. Among 
them were little children treated at the 
mission hospital for dagger slashes in 
the abdomen. Others came stripped of 
clothing, one woman in particular who 
had wandered in the mountains for ten 
days without a shred of clothing and 
who finally died of exposure. All testi- 
fied that the Turks battered down 
village after village with their cannon, 
killing all Armenian inhabitants they 
could find. 

This siege of the Armenians at Van 
lasted twenty-eight days according to 
Dr. Yarrow. Then came rumors of the 
Russian advance, and the Turks fled, 
leaving some thousand Turkish women 
and children as well as the Armenians. 
Dr. Yarrow cites as proof of Armenian 
humanity the fact that these Turkish 
non-combatants were sent to the Ar- 


menian mission unharmed by the Ar- 
menians and allowed to remain there 
during the Russian occupation of the 
city. A scourge of diseases—typhus, 
typhoid, dysentery, etc——resulting from 
filth and congestion afflicted them, and 
five of the missionaries contracted ty- 
phoid from tending the sick. 


Finally, at the end of July, the Rus- 
sian army was ordered to retreat and, 
fearing the return of the Turks, some 
250,000 Armenians and the Van mission- 
aries in care of the Russian Red Cross 
followed in the wake of the army across 
the Russian border. There, says Dr. 
Yarrow, they are safe from Turkish 
oppression, but are destitute of food 
and clothing. He hopes that some of 
the relief funds collected in this coun- 
try may be used to aid these Armenian 
refugees in Russia. 

The bulk of the money contributed to 
the American Committee on Armenian 
Atrocities will be used, however, for 
the Armenians on Turkish territory. 
Ambassador Henry Morgenthau has 
sent word from Constantinople that 
conditions are appalling and more than 
$500,000. could be distributed advan- 
tageously through missionaries at 
Konitsa, Adana, Tarsus and Urfa and 
through the American consul at Aleppo. 
Already the committee has cabled $106,- 
000 succor—$100,00 to Ambassador 
Morgenthau and $6,000 to Stephen Van 
R. Trowbridge, a missionary in Cairo, 
Egypt, for Armenians stranded there. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has given 
$30,000 to the fund and the Committee 
of Mercy, organized for the relief of 
non-combatants in war, has contributed 
more than $1,500 and is co-operating 
with the Committee on Armenian Atroc- 
ities in a wide appeal for a generous 
total. 
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AN STRIKE OF THE CHICAGO. 


CLOTHING WORKERS : 


CHICAGO Is THE center of a bit-- 
ter struggle in the clothing industry }” 
which, from present indications, may ° 
equal in intensity the fight of five years” 
ago. The same employers are involved” 
and in large measure the same employes, * 
although the latter are now under a new © 
name and leadership. = 


The strike was called September 27 by 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal-_ 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, ‘ 
the faction which a year ago broke 
away from the old United Garment 
Workers because of dissatisfaction with” 
leadership and. methods. 5 

It is difficult to form a correct esti- 
mate of the number of men and women_ 
involved. The employers say that fewer | 
than 6,000 are on strike, while Mr. Hill- 
man estimates the number at about 
25,000. Of the large establishments only 
two have escaped the effects of the 
strike, so that it may be said that the in- 
dustry at this time is severely crippled. jf! 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, which is 
working under an arbitration agreement — 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Work- | 
ers, and Ed. V. Price & Co., in whose >! 
establishment wages and working con-_ | 
ditions appear to be satisfactory to the 
workers, are not affected by the strike. 

The fundamental issue in the strike is | 
the establishment of the principle of col- | 
lective bargaining. With that estab-_| 
lished and an arbitration agreement in | 
effect, the workers believe they can 
standardize wages and working condi- 
tions. At present there is no uniformity 
in the wages paid clothing workers. It - 
is generally conceded that the wages in ~ 
some of the Chicago shops are higher | 
than in any other city in the country and — | 
working conditions are good. In other | 
shops wages are low, and while the sani-_ | 
tary conditions may meet the require- 
ments of the factory laws, they are far | 
from ideal. In addition the employes | 
complain of fining systems and abuse § 
of power by foremen. 

Ten days previous to the calling of | 
the strike, Mr. Hillman sent a letter to 
all the clothing manufacturers in which | 
he stated that the aim of the Amalga- 
mated Union was to establish and, main- 
tain permanent industrial peace in the 
clothing industry. This he urged could 
be accomplished only with the co-opera- 
tion of the employers through the estab- 
lishment of arbitration machinery simi- 
lar to that recently developed in the 
men’s clothing industry in New York 
and in force in the Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx shops in Chicago. In his letter he 
asked the manufacturers to meet repre- 
sentatives of the workers in conference, 
offering, in the event of failure to reach 
a settlement, to submit any or all dis- 
puted points to an impartial arbitration 
board. 

A few independent concerns made 
individual agreements with the union. 


Common Welfare 
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But the manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of the two associations in the cloth- 
ing industry paid no attention to the 
communication. Their attorney in an 
interview given the press stated that he 
would not dignify the request by admit- 
ting that there was anything to be arbi- 
trated. He declared that the cloth- 
| ing workers were well paid and entirely 
satisfied with their conditions if outside 
| agitators would keep away. 


There are two interesting points of 
difference between the present strike 
' and the one of five years ago. In 1910 
the chief issue was a demand for the 
“closed shop.” Union organizers used 
the phrase at every meeting they ad- 
dressed, and the workers, many of whom 
do not speak English, came to regard 
the “closed shop” as something divine. 
They knew little or nothing about the 
actual meaning of the phrase, but it was 
an ideal in their minds which caused 
them to endure privation for twenty 
weeks in a vain effort to realize it. 


In the present controversy Mr. Hill- 
man has not mentioned “closed shop” 
in any speech or circular. His letter to 
to the manufacturers asked for recog- 
nition of the union to the extent that 
collective bargaining might be estab- 
lished and maintained. The Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx agreement, provid- 
ing for a preferential shop, was emi- 
nently satisfactory to both employes and 
firm. 


The other contrast to the former 
strike is with respect to orderliness. In 
1910 the workers were unorganized and 
their actions in many respects were the 
actions of a mob. The present strike 
shows a much higher state of organiza- 
tion. The employes walked out promptly 
when they received the order. Their 
meetings are being conducted in an 
orderly manner. Reports in the daily 
press seem to indicate that what violence 
has occurred has been due in large 
measure to the refusal of the police to 
permit the strikers to congregate on the 
streets. Protests have been made that 
the police appear to be aligned on the 
side of the employer and an investiga- 
tion is demanded of the City Council. 
A committee of society women under 
the leadership of Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick is organizing to protect striking 
women and girls from alleged police 
brutality. 


Independent clothing tirms, employing 
in the aggregate about 2,000 workers, 
have signed agreements with the union, 
conceding a 48-hour week and a wage 
increase. One firm employing about 
500 workers has agreed to arbitrate, con- 
ceding the 48-hour week pending the de- 
cision of the arbitration board. Except 
for the cutters who work 48 hours a 
week, the clothing workers in Chicago 
have been working from 52 to 54 hours 
a week. One of the union demands is 
for a uniform week of 48 hours for all 
workers. 
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FE. G. Cooper in Collier’s Weekly 


WORLD SERIES—1915 


NEW NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT 


Not aN emotional attack on al- 
cohol, but a nation-wide educational 
movement to convince of the economic 
value of total abstinence, is the plan of 
the National Temperance Union, recent- 
ly organized under the direction of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, with headquarters in Philia- 
delphia. It will not work for liquor leg- 
islation, leaving such matters to organi- 
zations like the Anti-Saloon League, but 
will conduct a nation-wide educational 
movement. 


A research department in conjunction 
with existing foundations and societies 
will compile instructive temperance in- 
formation, especially gathering facts 
from experience in industrial plants, on 
railroads, in army and navy—both at 
home and abroad—where the principle 
of temperance has been applied. The 
material thus secured will be given cur- 
rency through press and lecture bureaus. 
Temperance literature will be prepared 
for the foreign-speaking population. 
Union temperance rallies will be con- 
ducted. 


One of the most interesting efforts 
of the National Temperance Union will 
be to arrange temperance exhibits for 
welfare or efficiency departments of mu- 
nicipalities, railroads, industrial plants 
and business corporations. The director 
of the union, Albert Rogers, has had 
broad experience in civic and welfare 
expositions—he organized the Boston- 
1915 exposition in 1909—and is now 
mapping out with the philanthropic 
agencies of Philadelphia a civic welfare 
exposition in which the economic effects 
of alcohol will be a point particularly 
hard pressed. 


Other methods of propaganda to be 


undertaken by the union are the enroll-_ 


ment of children in temperance socie- 
ties, the furnishing of picture slides and 
photo plays, the revival of teaching the 
physiological effects of alcohol in pub- 
lic and private schools and the urging 
of universal observance of the annual 
World’s Temperance Sunday. 

Rufus W. Millar of Philadelphia is 
chairman of the organizing committee. 
Managed as it is by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches representing over 17,- 
500,000 members of thirty denomina- 
tions the National Temperance Union 
looks forward to achieving a large mem- 
bership. 


- HOUR DAY FOR 10,000 STAND- 
ARD OIL WORKMEN 


Tue Stanparp Oil Company of 
New Jersey, which announced an ad- 
vance in wages after the sensational 
strike in its plant at Bayonne, N. J., last 
July, has now adopted the eight-hour 
day for all its plants. The new schedule 
went into effect September 15 and in- 
cludes plants in New Jersey, Maryland 
and West Virginia, employing alto- 
gether about 19,000 men. 

In 1900, according to information se- 
cured from 26 Broadway, the company, 
which then included all the subsidiaries, 
reduced the working day from ten to 
nine hours for all but the men engaged 
in continuous processes, who were work- 
ing in twelve-hour shifts and who com- 
prise 15 to 20 per cent of the employes. 
Later the three-shift system was intro- 
duced for the process men, reducing 
their working day to eight hours. In 
1911 a six-day week was adopted instead 
of the seven-day week that had been in 
vogue. 

The latest move makes the eight-hour 
day the maximum for all the employes. 
The company states that each reduction 
in hours has been without any loss of 
earnings to the men. 


MANIFESTO 


Jssued by envoys of the International Congress of Women at The Hague 
to the governments of Europe and the President of the United States 


HE accompanying public statement was given out 

| T on October 15, simultaneously in New York and 

Amsterdam, by the International Committee of 

Women for Permanent Peace. This is the organization 

which grew out of the International Congress of Women 

at The Hague last April, from which two groups of en- 

voys were sent, one to the capitals of the leading belliger- 

ents and to Holland and Switzerland; the other to Russia 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

In their joint report the leading members of these two 
delegations unite in stating that the evidence and assur- 
ances given them have convinced them that the belliger- 
ent and neutral nations of Europe are ready to consider 
a continuous conference of neutrals as a medium for the 
settlement of the war; the belligerents to the extent of 
saying that they would not consider such a conference 
unfriendly, the neutrals te the extent of saying that they 
would not be unwilling to act, but first must be assured 
of Americas co-operation. 

Of the intention of the United States they report as 
yet no evidence. 


HE signers of the statement are themselves leading 

members of the two groups of envoys. They in- 
clude representative women of the two belligerent groups 
and of two of the chief neutrals. Miss Addams is presi- 
dent of the International Committee, Miss MacMillan, 
secretary, Dr. Jacobs and Mme. Schwimmer, vice-chair- 
men. 

The three foreign delegates came to the United 
States in September and the executive committee was in 
session in New York last week. Dr. Jacobs, who was re- 
ceived by President Wilson and Secretary Lansing, re- 
turned on October 5 to Amsterdam, where the interna- 
tional committee has established permanent headquar- 
EELS, 

She announced before sailing that a second and 
smaller conference of women would be held at The Hague 
in December. 


HE signers were not at liberty to give names or na- 

tionality of the foreign officers specifically quoted; 
but in several instances they quote verbatim. It will be 
remembered that the envoys were received by the follow- 
ing, among others: 


Prime Minister ASQUITH, and Foreign Minister Sir 


EDWARD GREY in London; 


Chancellor VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG, and 
Foreign Minister VON JAGOW in Berlin; 

Prime Minister STUERGKH, Foreign Minister BU- 
RIAN in Vienna; 

Prime Minister TISZA in Buda Pest; 

Prime Minister SALANDRA and Foreign Minister 
SONINO in Rome; 

Prime Minister VIVIANI and Foreign Minister DEL- 


CASSE in Paris; 
Foreign Minister D'AVIGNON in Havre; 
Foreign Minister SAZONOFF in Petrograd; 


and by these representatives of neutral governments: 


Prime Minister CORT VAN DER LINDEN and For- 
eign Minister LOUDON in The Hague; 

Prime Minister ZAHLE and Foreign Minister SCA- 
VENIUS in Copenhagen ; 

King HAAKON, Prime Minister KNUDSEN, Foreign 


Minister IHLEN, and by Messrs. LOVLAND, AARS- 
BAD, CASTBERG and JAHREN, the four presidents 
of the Storthing in Christiania ; 

Foreign Minister WALLENBERG in Stockholm; 

President MOTTA and Prime. Minister HOFFMAN 
in Berne; and 

President WILSON and Secretary of State LANS- 
ING in Washington. 


While in Rome, the delegation went unofficially—that 
is to say, without a mandate from the congress—to an 
audience with the pope and the cardinal secretary of 
state. 


THE 


ERE in America, on neutral soil, far removed 

{J from the stress of the conflict we, the envoys 

to the governments from the International Con- 
gress of Women at The Hague, have come together to 
canvass the results of our missions. We put forth this 
statement as our united and deliberate conclusions. 

At a time when the foreign offices of the great belliger- 
ents have been barred to each other, and the public mind 
of Europe has been fixed on the war offices for leadership, 
we have gone from capital to capital and conferred with 
the civil governments. 

Our mission was to place before belligerents and neu- 
trals alike the resolutions of the International Congress of 
Women held at The Hague in April; especially to place 
before them the definite method of a conference of neutral 
nations as an agency of continuous mediation for the set- 
tlement of the war. 


ISIE 


Issued Ocroser 15, 1915. 


T° carry out this mission two delegations were appoint- 

ed, which included women of Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
States. One or other of these delegations was received by 
the governments in fourteen capitals, Berlin, Berne, Buda- 
pest, Christiania, Copenhagen, The Hague, Hayre (Bel- 
gian government), London, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, 
Stockholm, Vienna, and Washington. We were received 
by the prime ministers and foreign ministers of the pow- 
ers, by the king of Norway, by the presidents of Switzer- 
land and of the United States, by the pope and the card- 
inal secretary of State. In many capitals more than one 
audience was given, not merely to present our resolutions, 
but for a thorough discussion. In addition to the thirty- 
five governmental visits we met—everywhere—members 
of parliaments and other leaders of public opinion. 


MANIFESTO: Continued 


E heard much the same words spoken in Downing 

street as those spoken in Wilhelmstrasse, in Vienna 
as in Petrograd, in Budapest as in Havre, where the Bel- 
gians have their temporary government. 


Our visits to the war capitals convinced us that the 
belligerent governments would not be opposed to a con- 
ference of neutral nations; that while the belligerents 
have rejected offers of mediation by single neutral na- 
tions, and while no belligerent could ask for mediation, 
the creation of a continuous conference of neutral na- 
tions might provide the machinery which would lead to 
peace. We found that the neutrals on the other hand 
were concerned lest calling such a conference might be 
considered inopportune by one or other of the belliger- 
ents. Here our information from the belligerents them- 
selves gave assurance that such initiative would not be 
resented. “My country would not find anything unfriend- 
ly in such action by the neutrals,” was the assurance 
given us by the foreign minister of one of the great 
belligerents. “My government would place no obstacle in 
the way of its institution,” said the minister of an op- 
posing nation. “What are the neutrals waiting for?” 
asked a third, whose name ranks high not only in his own 
country, but all over the world. 


It remained to put this clarifying intelligence before the 
neutral countries. As a result the plan of starting medi- 
ation through the agency of a continuous conference of 
the neutral nations is today being seriously discussed 
alike in the cabinets of the belligerent and neutral coun- 
tries of Europe and in the press of both. 


E are in a position to quote some of the expres- 

sions of men high in the councils of the great na- 
tions as to the feasibility of the plan. “You are right,” 
said one minister, “that it would be of the greatest im- 
portance to finish the fight by early negotiation rather 
than by further military efforts, which would result in 
more and more destruction and irreparable loss.” “Yours 
is the sanest proposal that has been brought to this office 
in the last six months,” said the prime minister of one of 
the larger countries. 

We were also in position to canvass the objections 
that have been made to the proposal, testing it out 
severely in the judgment of those in the midst of the 
European conflict. It has been argued that it is not the 
time at present to start such a process of negotiation, and 
that no step should be taken until one or other party has 
a victory, or at least until some new military balance is 
struck. The answer we bring is that every delay makes 
more difficult the beginning of negotiations, more na- 
tions become involved, and the situation becomes more 
complicated; that when at times in the course of the war 
such a balance was struck, the neutrals were unprepared 
to act. The opportunity passed. For the forces of peace 
to be unprepared when the hour comes is as irretrievable 
as for a military leader to be unready. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF WOMEN FOR 
PERMANENT PEACE 


It has been argued that for such a conference to be 
called at any time when one side has met with some mili- 
tary advantage, would be to favor that side. The answer 
we bring is that the proposed conference would start 
mediation at a higher level than that of military adyan- 
tage. As to the actual military situation, however, we 
quote a remark made to us by a foreign minister of one 
of the belligerent powers: “Neither side is today strong 
enough to dictate terms, and neither side is so weakened 
that it has to accept humiliating terms.” 

It has been suggested that such a conference would 
bind the neutral governments co-operating in it. The 
answer we bring is that, as proposed, such a conference 
should consist of the ablest persons of the neutral coun- 
tries, assigned not to problems of their own governments, 
but to the common service of a supreme crisis. The 
situation calls for a conference cast in a new and larger 
mould than those of conventional diplomacy, the goy- 
ernments sending to it persons drawn from social, eco- 
nomic, and scientific fields who have had genuine inter- 
national experience. 


AS women, it was possible for us, from belligerent 

and neutral nations alike, to meet in the midst of 
war, and to carry forward an interchange of question 
and answer between capitals which were barred to each 
other. It is now our duty to make articulate our con- 
victions. 


E have been convinced that the governments of the 

belligerent nations would not be hostile to the in- 
stitution of such a common channel for good offices; and 
that the governments of the European neutrals we visited 
stand ready to co-operate with others in mediation. Re- 
viewing the situation, we believe that of the five Euro- 
pean neutral nations visited, three are ready to join in 
such a conference, and that two are deliberating the call. 
ing of such a conference. Of the intention of the United 
States we have as yet no evidence. 


E are but the conveyors of evidence which is a 

challenge to action by the neutral governments 
visited—by Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Swit- 
zetland, and the United States. We in turn bear evi- 
dence of a rising desire and intention of vast companies 
of people in the neutral countries to turn a barren dis- 
interestedness into an active good-will. In Sweden, for 
example, more than 400 meetings were held in one day 
in different parts of the country, calling on the gov- 
ernment to act. 


ee excruciating burden of responsibility for the 

hopeless continuance of this war no longer rests on 
the will of the belligerent nations alone. It rests also 
on the will of those neutral governments and people who 
have been spared its shock but cannot, if they would, ab- 
solve themselves from their full share of responsibility 
for the continuance of war. 

Signed by 


ALETTA JACOBS [Holland]. 
CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN [Great Britain]. 
ROSIKA SCHWIMMER [Austro-Hungary]. 
EMILY G. BALCH [United States]. 

JANE ADDAMS [United States]. 
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Products of tack of 
industrial Iraining 


BY UTILIZING ALL THE ROOMS ALL THE TIME 
4 THis BUILDING COST GARY, IND. 120 TO A CHILD— BALTIMORE NOW PAVS‘isga cH 


CHARTING A CITY’S SOCIAL NEEDS 


N PANELS of greenish gray in dark green frames, with letters of black and red, clear photographs, cut-out figures, color 
sketches and cartoons, the whole lighted and operated by electricity, Baltimore has made an effective exhibit of its social 


work and social needs. 


The present subjects—to which others will be added—are prevention of infant mortality, medical in- 


spection of schools, care of mental defectives, reduction of tuberculosis among Negroes, social team-play in the Locust Point 


district and the proposed social survey of the city. 


John Daniels as chairman. 


ESULTS OF ALABAMA’S LEG- 
ISLATURE 


SOME IMPORTANT measures im- 
proving the state’s educational and judi- 
ciary systems were the chief results of 
the Alabama legislature which, meeting 
in two sessions, one in January and the 
other in July, did not finally adjourn 
until September 25. 


Of the ten bills widely heralded for 
their constructive value—providing for 
a constitutional convention, equal suf- 
frage, a new child labor law, a state wel- 
fare department, abolition of the con- 
vict lease system, a public health de- 
partment, a workmen’s compensation act, 
a law against loan sharks, compulsory 
education and a state utility commis- 
sion—only three became law. These 
three were the child labor, loan shark 
and compulsory education bills. The 
two first survived a veritable hurricane 
of opposition and the child labor bill 
was saved only by a compromise with 
the cotton mill men, as was related in 
Tue Survey for April 24. 


No provision was made for inspectors 
to enforce the child labor law in spite 
of an animated campaign to secure two, 
one of them a woman. But great help 
in enforcement is expected from the 
probation officers who will be appointed 
under the new law creating a juvenile 
court in every county—in itself a meas- 
ure of prime importance. 


Corporation control was freely charg- 
ed against the legislature and the fruits 
of it pointed out in the fact that Ala- 
bama has continued its convict lease 
system, it has continued the sixty-hour 
working week for children, it has post- 
poned the 14-year age limit for children 
until 1916 and it has exempted all cor- 


The 


exhibit committee represents many social organizations with 


porations from paying taxes for a period 
of ten years. 


One of the bitterest fights of the ses- 
sions centered about the failure of the 
convict lease bill. There had been great 
hopes of a change, especially when the 
bill was referred to a committee of 
which Joseph Green was chairman. Mr. 
Green had for years been campaigning 
to “take the convicts out of the mines.” 
Friends of the measure now charge that 
what he was really after was the place 
and salary of convict commissioner. At 
any rate the bill lost. 


The changes in the state’s educational 
system, however, were substantial. Dur- 
ing the first session five measures were 
enacted into law: to authorize the 
creation of an illiteracy commission, to 
permit women to serve on boards of 
education, to prohibit the employment 
of teachers under seventeen years of 
age, to empower the state Board of Ex- 
aminers to issue teachers’ certificates 
without examination to graduates of 
certain institutions of higher learning, 
and to authorize the submission of an 
amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing for local school taxation by county 
and by district. 


These measures were supplemented at 
the split session by five others: creating 
a state Board of Education, establishing 
county boards of education with en- 
larged powers, establishing compulsory 
education, increasing the appropriation 
for public schools by $150,000 (the total 
appropriation was $500,000), and re- 
quiring all private, denominational and 
parochial schools to make regular re- 
ports to the state Department of Edu- 
cation. 


A vigorous fight was made over the 
establishing of county boards of educa- 


tion as the bill took away from the vot- 
ers the election of the county superin- 
tendent of education and made the place 
appointive by the new county board. In 
the rural districts the place has been 
held a political job, and some of the 
county superintendents of education 
have not been subjected to even so 
meager a test of fitness as ability to 
read and write. To remove this power 
of appointment from the voters seemed 
to nearly half of the legislators a shock- 
ing crime, and they said so frankly. But 
the bill won out by a majority of eight. 

Representative Isadore Shapiro of 
Jefferson county, who was the candidate 
of social workers in Birmingham, was 
the author of 19 successful bills. .Six 
of these had to do with changes in the 
judiciary system: substituting a jury 
commission system for the present jury 
system, a continuous term of the crim- 
inal court, giving the Municipal Court 
of Birmingham jurisdiction over mis- 
demeanors and in that way paving the 
way for a clearing of the jail, author- 
izing a supernumerary judge to assist 
regular trial judges in clearing dockets, 
breaking up the misuse of bailiffs by the 
sheriff and authorizing the appointment 
of bailiffs by the judges of the various 
courts, creating a Municipal Court for 
Birmingham, and abolishing justices of 
the peace. 

Among the other successful measures 
to Mr. Shapiro’s credit were the anti- 
loan-shark bill, the bill authorizing 
women to serve on school boards, a bill 
repealing a section of the revenue code 
of 1911 which exempted public utilities 
from the payment of franchise taxes 
to municipalities, a bill allowing munici- 
palities to levy a 2 per cent tax on the 
gross receipts of public utilities and 
others. 


; 
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“Plucking the Goose” as Town Policy 
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O the average onlooker, who as- 
sociates the terms “taxation 
and representation” somewhat 
vaguely with the Boston tea 
party ,and lets it go at that, there was 
nothing about the Harrison bill, recent- 
ly defeated by a determined filibuster in 
the Minnesota Legislature, to catch his 
attention or warrant the fight it raised. 
' It proposed to restrict tax levies for 
municipal purposes (exclusive of the 
support of schools) in towns of the third 
' and fourth class, to $25 per capita. The 
average per capita rate throughout the 
| state is about one-fifth of that amount. 
In the background is a story of ab- 
sentee ownership with a new problem on 
‘its hands, of charges and counter- 
charges of looting and oppression, in 
which the United States Steel Corpora- 
| tion and other mine owners appear as 
plaintiffs, and five towns on the Mesaba 
Iron Range in Minnesota play the role of 
| hold-up men, of specialists in town im- 
| provement or of thrifty tax-payers hold- 
ing rich corporations to proper account 
—all according to the point of view. 
In 1914, the average per capita tax for 
' local purposes in 140 Minnesota cities 
and villages was $5.35. In Duluth, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis, cities of the first 
class, the per capita taxes were $11.01, 
$11.20 and $12.52 respectively. The per 
capita tax in Hibbing was $85.35. Nor 
is Hibbing a millionaire colony. It is a 
mining village of some 10,000 population, 
the principal industry of which at pres- 
ent seems to be tax-gathering. 


During the past decade, the taxes have 
increased twenty-seven times as fast as 
the population. And the story of Hib- 
bing is in essentials the story also of 
Chisholm, Buhl, Keewatin and Moun- 
tain Iron. 

The explanation is simple. The’voters 
levy the taxes. The non-voting mining 
corporations own about 98 per cent of 
the taxable property. Somebody who 
wanted a new sidewalk or an extra town 
pump, woke up to the possibilities of the 
situation. Soon the town pockets were 
bulging with gold, which seemed to burn 
the traditional holes in them. As the 
Mesaba Ore of Hibbing remarked edi- 
torially (March 27): 

“We should not overlook the oppor- 
tunity presented to us, and, you'll notice, 
we are not overlooking it.” 

While Hibbing took a leading part, it 
did not play the game alone. For some 
years the five towns carried on rival 
village-improvement bees enlivened by 
an exhibit of how much open-handed 
communities can spend when money 
comes easily. 

Before long, Hibbing had more street 
lights on its “Great White Way” than 
Cincinnati, a city of 400,000. Eight 
ornamental lamp-posts, each carrying 
-five incandescent lights, now illumine the 
principal street intersections. It spent 
$374,000 for paving in 1914. Its payroll 
for that year was, roughly, $446,000, 
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which provided for a monthly average 
of 894 men, although there were but 
1,318 voters at the last state election. 
The only state officers who received a 
larger yearly income last year than Hib- 
bing’s treasurer were the governor and 
the justices of the supreme court. 

The expenditure, in a _ single year 
(1914) was $1,204,742. Only $620,434 
of the warrants issued for this were met 
with cash, and the outstanding current 
indebtedness at the end of the year 
amounted to $1,252,597. 

Chisholm, which had 733 voters at the 
last election, had a monthly average of 
538 men on her payroll. An attempt at 
economy, on the part of some of the 
more timorous members of the council, 
was scathingly dealt with in the Tyi- 
bune-Herald of March 26 last: 


“By its action Wednesday the Chis- 
holm council put a crimp in the local 
baseball team, many of the men who had 
been given jobs all winter in an effort to 
keep them here for the coming season 
being laid off. This is in striking con- 
trast to the action of the Hibbing coun- 
cil, which this year has imported men 
from the best leagues possible in order 
that the village of Hibbing might have 
a first-class ball team.” 


After a defeat by one of the other 
towns, the council sought to remedy the 
error referred to by voting $1,000 to the 
team. 

When a municipal well was sunk in 
Keewatin, it was a ceremonious occa- 
sion. It took five inspectors and a su- 
perintendent to supervise the work, in 
addition to a city engineer. The tax 
levies had been high for years, but took 
spectacular jumps in 1913 and 1914. 
Hibbing’s rose gradually from $60,985 
in 1904 to $276,490 in 1912, to $753,800 
in 1914, and $1,693,933 in 1915. The 
levy in Mountain Iron for 1913 was 435 
per cent greater than the year before. 

There was apparently no malice be- 
hind these increases—only an awaken- 
ing to good business opportunities, long 
neglected. And when the mining com- 
panies found their protests unavailing 
and sought legislative protection by the 
introduction of the Harrison bill pre- 


viously referred to, indignation rose 
high in the five towns. 
Their main contentions were that 


they had a perfect right to levy ex- 
traordinarily large taxes on the mines, 


because the mines were exhausting the 
ore beds and would soon leave the 
towns with practically no taxable prop- 
erty; second, that the bill was a special 
privilege bill fostered by big corpora- 
tions in the interest of eastern capital- 
ists to the detriment of local communi- 
ties; and third, that the expenses of 
government in mining towns are neces- 
sarily higher than in ordinary towns. 
As the Mesaba Ore put it: 

“The Ore believes that every cent 
possible should be collected from the 
mining confpanies while they are with 
us, to the end that we may retain unto 
ourselves a share of the wealth that 
once removed will never return. P 
We do not believe in waste or extrava- 
gance in municipal management or any- 
where else, but we shall hold that the 
village of Hibbing should collect every 
year the one and one-half million dol- 
lars due it from the mining companies.” 

And on March 27 the same paper 
charged the city councils of the iron 
range with being 
“remiss in their duty to the people of 
these communities because they do not 
levy the full amount allowed by law 
and spend it every year, whether it be 
extravagance or not. We owe it to our- 
selves to collect every cent available 
from the taxation of these mines and 
use it to beautify our towns because it 
belongs to us. Hibbing surely receives 
no thanks for handing over a million 
dollars a year of its own money to east- 
ern mine owners, and we will be just 
as well treated if we collect and spend 
all that is due us.” 

The mining companies in reply main- 
tained that the ore deposits will not be 
exhausted for a long time to come, and 
such feverish taxation is therefore un- 
necessary; that if it were true that the 
ore would soon be exhausted, that fact 
in itself would be the best kind of a 
reason why the towns should not ex- 
pend such vast sums in public improve- 


ments, because as soon as the mines 
were closed most of the population 
would leave the villages and _ there 


would be no one to enjoy the extensive 
public improvements provided. 

The Harrison bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 41 to 7, but was defeated 
in the House by a filibuster which last- 
ed four weeks, although the bill had the 
support of most of the towns on the 
eastern end of the range. As the Vir- 
ginia Daily Enterprise of April 12 said, 
severely: 

“If the Mesaba Ore (Hibbing) is of 
the opinion that its town has any con- 
siderable portion of the range behind it 
in the fight on the Harrison per capita 
tax bill it is mistaken. It has not. Hib- 
bing is now in the position of the small 
boy who ate all the pie at the party. It 
has the belly-ache and scant sympathy 
from the erstwhile guests.” 

Late dispatches state that almost all 
the mining companies have refused to 
pay their assessed taxes in Hibbing and 
will fight collection in the courts. 
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world .war cloud? Certainly if 
there is one, there are none who 
do not wish to see it. There is 
an old platitude that “history repeats it- 
self.’ What has proven the silver lin- 
ing of war clouds in the past? Perhaps 
this will be of help in finding the light 
for the inky pall that now glooms the 
world. 
A school history of forty years ago 
contained a paragraph something like 
the following: 


T there a silver lining of even this 


“African slavery had existed in the 
American colonies from the earliest set- 
tlement, but it was not considered a very 
vital part of the economic organization 
of society. 

“Tt would not have been difficult to 
abolish the system in the first few years 
of the Republic. But early in the nine- 
teenth century the invention of the cot- 
ton-gin made cotton growing in the 
South very profitable, and slaves became 
extremely valuable, as they seemed 
necessary to the chief industry of the 
southern states. This is the key to the 
problem of the irrepressible conflict that 
ended in the Civil War, and the final de- 
struction of the institution of slavery in 
America.” 


This is the silver lining of that war 
cloud: African slavery was destroyed, 
three million slaves were given at least 
legal liberty. Master and slave were 
both set free, and the white people of 
the Southland would no more agree to 
go back to the old slavery days than 
would the. black. 


What did it cost? For half a century 
after Whitney’s epoch-making invention, 
the southern autocracy piled up wealth 
with amazing rapidity. The South sur- 
passed in wealth the more populous 
North. The cost of labor in the cotton- 
fields was only the coarsest food and 
clothing, and the interest on the in- 
vestment in the slave. All the pick- 
aninnies worked as soon as they could 


toddle. There were no “wasted” years 
in school. Then came the deluge of 
blood. In four long years, “the dogs 


of war” licked the platter clean. 


Another half century has passed. Ten 
thousand Whitneys have been at work. 
All unconsciously, as did he, they have 
been forging chains for the masses of 
mankind. A century ago, the workman 
carried his machine-shop on his should- 
er. He was his own master. His earn- 
ings were not large, but they were all 
his. His productive capacity was limit- 
ed, but he need divide it with none. 

Then came the Whitneys, the Edisons, 
—and the machine-shop covers acres. 
The man with the machine multiplies his 
output by scores, yes, hundreds. Much 
of the work in the big machine-shop 
is simple, and anybody can learn it in 
a little while. The workman still gets 
food and clothing, such as it is. The 
owner of the machine gets the rest. 

If the workman objects at the unequal 
division of profits, his place is easily 
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filled. He has limited liberty to choose 
another master. Therein he has more 
freedom than his black brother. On the 
other hand, the southern master had 
capital invested in his workmen. Under- 
feeding the slaves was as poor business 
as starving the horses or other live- 
stock. In this later slavery the human 
part of the factory is the one element 
that involves no capital, and the master 
can renew without cost. 

The world’s wealth has been multiply- 
ing with a rapidity that makes the tra- 
ditional Croesus appear like a roadside 
beggar. But the relative per capita 
wealth of the producer has not kept 
pace. He has more things to use, be- 
cause the luxuries of our grandfathers 
have become common and necessary for 
all. The cotton-gin of every industry 
has enriched the master, and widened 
the gulf between him and his workman. 
It is so in America; it is perhaps more 
so in Europe. 

Again, the dogs of the war are loose. 
They are devouring the huge spoils of 
modern industrialism at the rate of ten 
million sterling a day. David Lloyd- 
George is reported to have told the 
House of Commons recently that “for 
the year ending December 31 next, the 
aggregate expenditure of the allies 
would be not far from two thousand 
million pounds sterling.” 

This represents only the actual ex- 
penditures of these governments, and 
does not take into account the incalcul- 
able losses from idle factories, business 
depression, and destruction of property 
by the enemy. This is a daily expendi- 
ture of five and a half million pounds 
sterling by one side only of the world 
conflict. 


Mr. Lloyd-George cheerfully inform- 
ed the House: “We are able to pay 
our huge expenditure on the war for 
five years, allowing a substantial sum 
for depreciation, out of the proceeds of 
our investment abroad. France is able 
to carry on the expense for two or three 
years, at least, out of the proceeds of 
her investment abroad, and both coun- 
tries still have something to advance to 
their allies.” 


If Kitchener’s prophecy of a three 
years’ war proves true, even this opti- 
mistic estimate of resources will leave 
little European surplus wealth. This 
takes no account of the losses in inter- 
national trade. British exports and im- 
ports for November were about 45 per 
cent less than for the same month in 
1913. What will they be next Novem- 
ber? 

President Lincoln saw in the destruc- 
tion of slave-created wealth the hand 
of a just God. Read again the message 
of his second inaugural which proved 
to a stricken nation to be his valedic- 
tory: 


4 


“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 


pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk and every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said ‘The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.’ ” 


The analogy bears closer scrutiny. 
The tap-root of the slavery upas-tree 
was covetousness, the desire to exploit 
the weaker man, to profit to the utmost 
by the unearned increment of his labor. 
This world war is at the bottom com- 
mercial, not political, in its genesis. The 
real enmity is between German and 
British. How else explain the anomaly 
of an Anglo-Russian alliance? Eng- 
land fighting her old ward Turkey? 
Japan fighting beside Russia? 

All political traditions are being vio- 
lated in this war. Why? The two 
island empires of the West and East 
are dependent upon trade for their ex- 
pansion, for their national prosperity. 
German commercial thoroughness and 
efficiency seem to threaten the interests 
of both these allied nations. They join 
with their national political foes to de- 
stroy their commercial rival. 

Whoever is forced to sue for peace, 
one thing seems probable,—a large part 
of the fruit of the exploited toil of 
Europe’s millions for generations will 
be burned up in the conflagration. 
Never again will the nations commit to 
a handful of men the power to plunge 
the world into a chaos of destruction. 
The power political will be democratized 
and the people who pay the bills of 
blood and treasure will decide when and 
whom to fight. And with the decentral- 
ization of the political power, will there 
not be a corresponding decentralization 
of the new wealth that is to be created 
by the survivors of the great slaughter? 

Here, then, is the silver lining. <A 
new heaven and a new earth must 
emerge from the cloud of war-dust that 
enshrouds this planet. It may have been 
necessary to free “the man with the 
hoe” with the plane, the hammer and 
the loom. God forbid that we ever need 
another such chastening. 


A Survey of Sickness 


Comprising a Summary of a Report on the Extent, Care and Preventionof Sickness in Dutchess 
County, New York, made by the Committee on Hospitals of the 


ELIEVING that the time has 
come when definite knowl- 
edge regarding the extent 
and character of sickness in 

any part of the country and under vari- 
ous conditions, as well as what is being 
done about it, should become the ex- 
plicit information of that community, 
the Committee on Hospitals of the State 
Charities Aid Association has just pub- 
lished a report on sickness in Dutchess 
county, New York—its extent, care and 
prevention. 

The report is divided into two parts: 
Part I contains the findings of a house- 
to-house survey of sickness in five dis- 
tricts of Dutchess county selected for 
their representative character and con- 
taining an aggregate population of about 
11,800. These districts are the fourth 
ward of Poughkeepsie and the towns of 
Rhinebeck, Milan, Clinton and Stanford. 
The total population of Dutchess county 
is about 90,000. The period covered is 
sixteen months (the entire year of 1912 
and four months of 1913), except for 
Stanford, a town of 1,500 people, where 
the data: were collected only for the year 
1912. Part II embodies a set of recom- 
mendations looking to the formation of 
a county health association whose objects 
would be the thorough-going and efficient 
organization and development of the 
health-protecting and disease-fighting 
facilities of the county. 

For an account of the method of gath- 
ering the data, a detailed description of 
the field covered and definitions of terms 
used, the reader is referred to the report 
itself. Only the more significant find- 
ings can be indicated here. 


Findings 

The findings in a study of the ex- 
tent of sickness and timt lost show 
that 1,600 cases of serious illness oc- 
curred in the five districts during the pe- 
riod studied. Of these, 786 were communi- 
cable, 673 were general medical and sur- 
gical, and 141 were obstetrical. There 
were 987 patients acutely ill. They lost 
because of their illness 41,244 days. Of 
these 41,244 days, children from one to 
five years of age lost 13,256 days (32 
per cent); children of school age, six 
to fourteen, lost 13,716 days (33 per 
cent); men in the productive period of 
life, fifteen to fifty-four, lost 4,983 days, 
while women during the same period lost 
4,838 days. These figures do not include 
452 cases of chronic illness, 31% per 
cent of the total number recorded. 

Of service secured, it was found that, 
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1,217 (76 per cent) patients had medical 
care: 1,058 in their own homes, 101 in 
hospitals, and 58 both at home and in 
hospitals. Of the patients who remained 
at home, 383 were without medical care. 
Of the 1,441 patients who remained in 
their own homes during their entire 
sickness, 31 secured resident trained 
nursing service; 53, visiting trained 
nursing service; 7/7, resident untrained 
nursing service, and 12, visiting un- 
trained nursing service. In 852 instances, 
some member of the family did whatever 
nursing was done. 


Inadequency of Home Care 

Only 55 per cent of the 1,441 patients 
who remained in their own homes 
throughout their sickness were cared 
for adequately. 80 per cent of the hos- 
pital patients were cared for adequately ; 
the remaining 20 per cent received in- 
adequate care chiefly because oi the lack 
of social service and follow-up work. 

Investigation of this service secured 
as it was related to the economic status 
of the patients showed that of the 506 
patients who could have paid for any 
necessary service, 81 per cent were 
cared for adequately and 19 per cent in- 
adequately. Of the 882 patients who 
could have met any ordinary expenses, 
such as physicians’ fees, practical nurs- 
ing, and ward service in hospitals, but 
who could not have stood a prolonged 
drain on their incomes, 50 per cent were 
cared for adequately and 50 per cent in- 
adequately. There were 212 patients 
who could not pay for medical and 
nursing service. Of these, 32 per cent 
received adequate care and 68 per cent 
inadequate care. 

It is to be noted that of the 680 cases 
(out of the total 1,600 cases recorded) 
who were inadequately cared for, only 
145 belonged to the dependent class and 
were unable to pay for any care; 98 
were among the well-to-do and could 
have paid for any necessary service, 
while the remaining 437 would have been 
able to pay for any ordinary charges 
though unable to stand a prolonged 
drain on their incomes. In other words, 
in nearly 79 per cent of the cases where 
there was found to be lack of proper 
service, poverty was not a controlling 
cause of that lack. There were in most 
cases no facilities for service to be had, 
and in other cases there was a lack of 
proper knowledge as to what service to 


seek and how to seek for it. 

Of the 1,600 patients studied, 72 per 
cent (1,158) could have been cared for 
adequately in their own homes had there 
been available medical and nursing ser- 
vice.- The remaining 28 per cent (442) 
could not have been cared for adequate- 
ly in their own homes. Of these 442 
patients 236 (15 per cent of the total 
1,600), who suffered from non-con- 
tagious diseases, could have been cared 
for adequately only in hospitals, be- 
cause of the nature of their cases from 
a medica! standpoint. The other 73 
patients (4 per cent of the total 1,600), 
who suffered from contagious diseases, 
needed hospital care for the same rea- 
son. The remaining 9 per cent of the 
total 1,600 patients (133) could not have 
been cared for in their own homes be- 
cause of crowded and unsanitary housing 
conditions, low-grade mentality, ig- 
norance, shiftlessness, or poverty. 

The study shows especially—and in 
this, of course, Dutchess county is mere- 
ly typical—that a great deal of prevent- 
able disease occurs in the county, and 
that the care the sick receive and the 
facilities for their care are in many in- 
stances very inadequate, resulting in 
much unnecessary suffering and finan— 
cial loss and many untimely deaths. 

The problem is familiar: How to bet- 
ter health conditions in the county. How 
can sickness that is preventable be pre- 
vented? How can facilities for the care 
of the sick be made adequate and 
available? What can be done to 
reduce the number of work days 
and school days lost through  sick- 
ness? How can the sick in the county 
get that early and accurate diagnosis 
which is essential to effective treatment ? 
What scheme can be devised to give 
proper, yet economical, care to women 
during their confinement? These are 
but a few aspects of the problem of the 
care of the sick throughout Dutchess 
county. 


Recommendations 
Certain recommendations are made 
looking toward the solution of this 
problem. 


Although a number of agencies are at 
work in the county, in most instances 
doing their work well in their separate 
fields, they are not adequately co- 
ordinated, and there are a number of 
important gaps in the health work of 
the community. It would appear, there- 
fore, that organization is needed to 
bring about co-operation on the part of 
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existing agencies, to provide facilities 
that are now lacking, and to stimulate 
the provision ef such new means for the 
care of the sick and the prevention of 
disease as may be found desirable. 


County Health Association 


Such organization might properly take 
the form of a county health association. 
At first this might be a private organiza- 
tion and very likely might wisely remain 
such permanently, although from time to 
time many of its activities might be 
taken over by public agencies. 

Jn order to do its work most efficiently, 
the association must have the sympa- 
thetic interest and co-operation of the 
physicians of the county, and should 
co-operate with all the public and pri- 
vate medical and social service agencies 
at work in the county, following these 
main lines: 


REMEDIAL Work 


Establishing an efficient system of medi- 
cal, nursing and social service for the care 
of the sick in their own homes. 

Securing the co-operation of the existing 
hospitals. Stimulating the provision of ad- 
ditional facilities where and when clearly 
needed. 

Maintaining a proper distribution of pa- 
tients as between home and hospital care, 
based on a study both of the patient’s dis- 
ease and of his social and economic cir- 
cumstances, 


PREVENTIVE WorkK 


Educating the individual: (a) as to per- 
sonal hygiene and the observation of its 
laws; (b) as to the nature of communi- 
cable diseases and the means of avoiding 
them as well as the necessity of collective 
action to safeguard health and avert dan- 
ger from these sources; and (c) as to the 
bad housing and unfit social and industrial 
conditions in which he lives and the means 
that can be employed to improve those con- 
ditions. 

Securing the adoption and strict enforce- 
ment of public health measures, i. e., public 
hygiene. 
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A system that will provide adequate 
home and hospital care for the sick can- 
not be made effective unless the facilities 
are easily accessible. Since in many in- 
stances it is advisable, if not imperative, 
that there should be a branch of the 
health association with the necessary 
nurses and equipment near the patient 
and within call, it seems desirabe to dis- 
tribute the needed facilities among four 
geographical units or districts of the 
county. 


In each of these districts there should 
ultimately be a branch of the associa- 
tion, which should function thus: 


a. As the office and headquarters of the 
nursing and social service staff of the dis- 
trict. 

b. As a bureau of advice and information 
on matters of health and sickness, to be 
consulted freely by laymen, physicians, 
nurses, hospitals and social service agencies 
in general, 

c. As a place of registry of physicians, 
nurses (graduate and non-graduate), and 
domestic helpers, for use in meeting the 
needs of sickness. 

d. As a meeting place for classes on 
health, the care of the sick and kindred 
topics. : 

e. As a distributing center for printed 
matter on health and allied subjects. 


Each of these branches should be in 
charge of a superintendent who is a 
graduate nurse. When the work is fully 
organized, the superintendent of one of 
the branches should be of such a calibre 
as to act, with necessary assistants, as 
general superintendent of the entire as- 
sociation. Under the superintendent 
there should be a graduate supervising 
nurse and such number of visiting 
nurses, trained attendants and domestic 
helpers as may be needed. Where prac- 
ticable the school nursing should be done 
from these branches, as much is to be 
gained from complete co-operation and 
interchange of information and service 
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among the various forms 
work. 

The superintendent should be in re- 
sponsible charge ot all the activities of 
the branch. One of her chief duties 
would be to co-operate with the doctor 
in deciding when a trained nurse is 
needed and when a trained attendant 
working under supervision is required 
for nursing and care of the home. This 
duty involves not only knowledge of the 
case itself and of home conditions, but 
also of the ability and general make-up 
of the nurses, in order that as helpful 
an adjustment as possible may be made 
of the nurse to the case and the home. 
Among the other duties of the super- 
intendent would be building up a body 
of trained attendants who will work un- 
der her supervision at a fixed scale of 
wages, and also interviewing the physi- 
cians and leading people in her district 
to-get them to look to the association 
to supply the services needed. 


of nursing 


The supervising nurse would be charg- 
ed with the general’ responsibility for 
the nursing care of the patient, giving 
or furnishing such skilled service as may 
require a graduate nurse and looking 
after the work of the trained attendants 
and domestic helpers. 


Remedial Work 


It is believed that the preventive work 
which it is suggested be undertaken in 
the county, will in time reduce the 
amount, relatively speaking, of the rem- 
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edial work required. The effect of this, 
however, will be gradual and in some 
sections the growth of population may 
have a tendency to keep the actual 
amount of remedial work needed up to 
its present volume. It is desirable there- 
fore on the basis of data obtained to 
make a fairly accurate estimate of the 
service and facilities needed at present 
for remedial work in the county as a 
whole. 


An estimate in considerable detail has 
been made of the nursing and domestic 
service required, including not only the 
services of graduate nurses, both resi- 
dent and visiting, but also of trained 
attendants and domestic helpers required 
during the emergency of sickness. For 
this phase of the recommendations the 
reader is referred to the report itself, 
as lack of space prevents its presentation 
here. 

Among its first important duties it 
will be necessary for the association not 
only to foster co-operation among the 
hospitals of the county but also to bring 
about co-operation of the hospitals with 
the association itself. To facilitate this 
co-operation there should be represen- 
tatives of the various hospitals on the 
central council of the county health as- 
sociation. 

As an example of how the hospitals 
might co-operate with the association, 
the association’s bureau of advice and 
information might receive daily or semi- 
weekly reports from each hospital, in- 
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dicating the number and kind of unoccu- 
pied, or about to be unoccupied, beds. 
This would enable anyone to know, by 
consulting the association, just what un- 
occupied beds there were at any time 
in any of the hospitals. Finding hospi- 
tal cases in time and getting them to 
the right hospitals would be one of the 
most important functions of the various 
branches of the health association. 

The association should also give care- 
ful consideration to the question of what 
additional hospital facilities are needed 
in order fully to meet the needs of the 
county. For an estimate of hospital 
provision necessary in the county, the 
reader is referred to the report itself. 


Out-Patient Disision 


After the sick who can be cared for 
in their homes and in hospitals have been 
provided for, there still remains a broad 
field of need in the county which can 
best be covered by an out-patient di- 
vision of the proposed health associa- 
tion. This division should co-operate 
with the hospitals in maintaining various 
clinics throughout the county, and should 
be the means of so organizing the ser- 
vices of specialists in medicine and sur- 
gery as to make them available not 
only for the poor who are sick, but 
also for those of moderate means who 
are unwilling to resort to a free dis- 
pensary and, because of their inability 
to pay a specialist’s fee, are obliged to 
forego competent advice. 

The vital importance of securing early 
and accurate diagnosis for the success- 
ful treatment of diseases, all will admit. 
Once having made a correct diagnosis, 
the most effectual method of treatment 
can usually be found in any standard 
work on the practice of medicine. But 
it is just here that the general practi- 
tioner is invariably confronted with his 
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most serious difficulties. He is not 
equipped with a laboratory, nor does he 
possess the costly instruments of pre- 
cision which, in the hands of a trained 
observer, would enable him to secure a 
full report of the patient’s condition and 
make it possible for him to discover the 
precise nature of the disease he is called 
upon to treat. 

These services and facilities, in vary- 
ing degree, could be placed at the dis- 
posal of the private practitioners, and 
through them at the disposal of the pub- 
lic at large, through a system of out- 
patient service. These clinics should, if 
possible, be so organized that their ser- 
vices could be availed of by people of 
moderate means on a _ self-supporting 
basis, no less than by the poor. 

In cases such as might predominate 
in a general medical clinic where the 
services of specialists in diagnosis are 
not so commonly required, it should be 
possible for the general practitioner to 
bring his patients for examination to the 
out-patient department, much as_ he 
would bring them to a hospital for treat- 
ment, and by the payment of a standard 
charge secure the use of the clinic and 
whatever equipment and _ services it 
offers. 


Kinds of Clinics 


The clinics that a fully developed out- 
patient department should ultimately pro- 
vide are: general medical, children’s, 
surgical, gynecological, dermatological, 
genito-urinary, nose, throat, ear, eye, 
dental, orthopedic, tuberculosis and ner- 
vous and mental diseases. 

Efficient out-patient work involves an 
organized social service which will make 
the closest possible connection between 
the patient and the home on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, the physi- 
cian, the hospital, and all other social 
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institutions which will have a bearing 
upon the individual case and so upon 
the general public welfare. 

Occasional or stated clinics should be 
conducted in the various districts of the 
county. An effective system of medical 
school inspection would bring to light 
many cases requiring expert diagnosis. 
It could also do much to assist the vari- 
ous clinics in co-operating with each 
other and in securing the co-operation of 
physicians and local health officers. 

But vastly more can in the end be 
accomplished by preventive than by 
remedial work. The present exigencies 
and acute suffering should not blind us 
to the necessity of measures whereby a 
very large portion of existing disease 
and suffering can be done away with. 
Not only must personal habits and hy- 
giene often be reformed, but the deep 
underlying causes of sickness which have 
their roots in the ignorance of the pub- 
lic as to the causes of disease, and. in 
social and industrial conditions, must be 
removed. 


Preventive Work 


Such preventive work naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts: 


Educating the individual: 

(a) as to personal hygiene’and the ob- 
servation of its laws; 

(b) as to the nature of communicable 
diseases and the means of avoiding them as 
well as the necessity of collective action to 
safeguard health and avert danger from 
these sources; 

and (c) as to bad housing and unfit so- 
cial and industrial conditions in which he 
lives and the means that can be employed 
to improve those conditions. 

Securing the adoption and strict enforce- 
ment of public health measures, i. ¢., pub- 
lic hygiene. 

“While public hygiene,” in the words 
of Professor Fisher, “seeks to destroy 
the germs before they reach our bodily 
defenses, personal hygiene means the 
strengthening of our defenses against 
disease. Both are of trans- 
cendent importance, but the defen- 
sive warfare is more within our reach. 

Personal hygiene comprises hy- 
giene of environment (air, soil, dwelling, 
clothing), hygiene of nutrition, hygiene 
of activity.” 

There must be disseminated, further, 
adequate knowledge of personal hygiene, 
and honest observance of its means. 
The health association, therefore, would 
wish to disseminate information con- 
cerning, and stimulate the observance 
of, the laws of personal hygiene by the 
following means: 


Secure the universal use of the school 
nurse throughout the county. 

Secure the incorporation of matter on 
personal hygiene in the school curriculum. 

Organize classes of mothers for the 
study of personal hygiene, especially as it 
applies to their children. 

Make it a part of the duty of its visiting 
nurses to take every opportunity consistent 
with the care of sickness to instruct those 
among whom they move in personal hy- 
giene, 


Maintain a lecture bureau 
churches, granges, lodges, etc., either volun- 
teer or paid lecturers on health matters. 

Distribute leaflets and pamphlets on 
health matters, including not only its own 
publications, but also originals or reprints 
of helpful articles published by other agen- 
cies. 

Supply the local newspapers constantly 
with authoritative copy relating to the 
health of the community. 


Through the education of the public, 
through legislation, and through admin- 
istrative action, the health association 
should endeavor to see that every com- 
munity in the county has an adequate 
supply of pure water and pure milk; 
that sewage, drainage and garbage dis- 
posal is so planned as not to contaminate 
the water supply; that breeding places 
for flies and mosquitoes (such as un- 
covered manure pits anid swamps) are 
eliminated; that overcrowded and un- 
sanitary housing conditions are rem- 
edied; that adequate protection is had 
from accidents; that proper facilities are 
provided for the quick detection, accur- 
ate diagnosis and isolation of cases of 
contagious diseases; that the feeble- 
minded and epileptic in the community 
are segregated in custodial institutions ; 
that alcohol and excessive fatigue are 
not allowed to undermine health; and 
that more uniform, accurate and com- 
prehensive vital statistics are kept. 

To accomplish these ends the health 
association would wisely seek the advice 
and co-operation of the state Department 
of Health. As a result of the recom- 
mendations of a special public health 
commission, the scope and equipment of 
the state Department of Health have, by 
legislative act, been greatly extended. 
Chief among the newer agencies cre- 
ated was the Public Health Council. 
Among its broad powers is that of es- 
tablishing a sanitary code for the state 
outside of New York. There was also 
created a system of sanitary supervision 
by district sanitary supervisors for each 
of the twenty districts into which the 
state has been divided (cities of the first 
class excluded). These supervisors co- 
operate with the local health officers and 
act as the representative of the state 
commissioner of health in securing with- 
in their districts the enforcement of the 
provisions of the public health law and 
the canitary code. Power was also given 
the commissioner of health to employ 
public health nurses and to assign them 
to any district in the state. 

The health association should, in 
every way possible, aid the local health 
officers of the various communities with- 
in the county. Co-operation in the spirit 
of disinterested helpfulness with the lo- 
cal health, authorities on the one hand, 
and with the state Department of Health 
through its sanitary supervisor on th. 
other hand, will go a long way to im- 
prove the health of the county. 

The county health association should 
interest itself in the following move- 
ments, among others, toward reform: 


to furnish 


Improved child hygiene, which should 
include prenatal care. 

Better housing. 

The prevention of feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy, alcoholism, and tuberculosis. 

In furthering these movements, em- 
bodying large elements of social and 
economic reform, the question of which 
lines of work the association should con- 
duct, as well as initiate, and which, hay- 
ing been initiated, it may wisely leave 
to other agencies, will depend for its an- 
swer partly on how much of this work 
can be done by state and national agen- 
cies, and partly on the personnel, service 
and financial resources which the asso- 
ciation is able to command. But, what- 
ever be the agencies that carry on the 
various enterprises, there can be no ques- 
tion as to their desirability. — 


Reform Movements 


The findings in Part I, among other 
aspects of child hygiene, show: that 26,- 
972 days, or 65 per cent of the total 
days lost because of acute illness, were 
among children up to 16 years of age; 

that there is no adequate medical in- 
spection in the schools; 

that the work of prenatal care was not 
on an efficient basis in Poughkeepsie and 
was unheard of in the rural sections. 


This reveals urgent need for activities 
looking to the conservation of the health 
of the child. 

In furthering such a movement the as- 
sociation would naturally seek the co- 
operation, among other agencies, of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, the state De- 
partment of Health, and the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

There should result a deeper realiza- 
tion of the value of the health of the 
child and the establishment of a compre- 
hensive system of medical school inspec- 
tion with adequate follow-up work by 
school nurses, the establishment of 
school dental and eye clinics, and open 
air schools for tubercular and anemic 
children. 

In its housing movement the associa- 
tion would seek the advice and co-opera- 
tion of the National Housing Associa- 
tion, whose officers will gladly place their 
services at the command of the associa- 
tion and do all they can to further this 
important phase of preventive work. 
The movement for better housing has 
already taken root in Poughkeepsie and 
will probably result in a local housing 
society. But the subject of healthful 
housing outside of the city of Pough- 
keepsie has not as yet been touched. 
There might result the establishment of 
a county housing association whose ob- 
jects would be to improve the existing 
conditions and prevent bad housing con- 
ditions in the future. 

The association should establish help- 
ful connections with state and other in- 
stitutions whose function it is to solve 
the problems presented by the feeble- 
minded, the defective, the epileptic, the 
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alcoholic and the tuberculous. It should 
collect information as to conditions ac- 
tually existing in the county and bring 
them before the people in such a way 
as to arouse interest and bring about 
effective efforts for remedy. 

Although there is nowhere in the 
United States, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, any agency with as comprehensive 
a program as that of the proposed county 
health association, there are several or- 
ganizations doing successful work along 
somewhat similar lines. 

In Brattleboro, Vt., there is an organ- 
ization for the home care of the sick 
which has developed into a health center. 
It seeks so to co-ordinate its working 
force of trained nurses and domestic 
helpers as to render the most effective 
service to the sick in their homes at the 
lowest practicable cost. Its office is 
open to call day and night and it takes 
the needs of the home, including the 
patient, as a starting point. 

The staff which the association uses 
consists of a general superintendent who 
is a graduate nurse. Under this general 
superintendent is a visiting nurse, also 
a graduate, who does the usual visiting 
nurse work, and a supervising graduate 
nurse who'has under her a squad of 
household nurses or attendants. In ad- 
dition, there is a directory or employ- 
ment agency for graduate nurses, and a 
miscellaneous list of all the people in 
the town who can go out to help in the 
home by the day or by the week. The 
school nursing is also done from the 
same center to the great advantage and 
efficiency of all branches of the asso- 
ciation’s work. 

In Detroit, Mich., there is the Detroit 
Home Nursing Association, a somewhat 
similar agency but adapted to the needs 
of a larger city. Its object is “to secure 
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prompt, efficient and satisfactory service 
in case of sickness for people of every 
class, particularly for independent fam- 
ilies of moderate means.” For this pur- 
pose the association maintains an office 
centrally located where physicians and 
families needing help and information 
can apply at any hour of the day or 
night. 

The proper care of the sick and the 
suitable care of the home are two things 
that are indispensable in every case of 
sickness in the home. In order to meet 
this need, the Detroit Home Nursing As- 
sociation provides three classes of help- 
ers: (1) A supervising nurse who will, 
on request, give constant advice as to 
the kind of help needed, the probable 
time the help will be required, and its 
cost. No work, however, is undertaken 
without the cordial co-operation of the 
physician in charge. (2) Skilled grad- 
uate nurses who take personal charge of 
all important cases. (3) Non-graduate 
household nurses who care for the cases 
that do not need or no longer require 
the skill of a graduate nurse. These 
household nurses also assist in the care 
of the home and do their work under 
graduate supervision. 

In Boston, Mass., the Household 
Nursing Association of the Women’s 
Municipal League is similar in organiza- 
tion and function to the Detroit associa- 
tion. It, however, has a central office 
with three branch stations, one of them 
at a hospital. 

At Norwood, Mass., an industrial 
town of 10,000 people, 30 per cent for- 
eign, the Norwood Civic Association 
maintains a health center as part of Nor- 
wood’s Civic Center. At this health cen- 
ter the Norwood Civic Association main- 
tains the following activities: An emer- 
gency hospital of ten beds where minor 
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surgery and accidents are primarily 
cared for; visiting nurses; school nurs- 
ing in co-operation with the school de- 
partment, and eye and dental clinics. The 
association hopes eventually to work out 
a civic health center that will have 
the machinery to take care of all the 
sick of the community, no matter what 
the need may be. 

In the city of New York, at 98 Wash- 
ington street, in the heart of the old 
Syrian quarter, the New York Milk 
Committee established a health center 
on August 1, 1913. The district em- 
braces a population of 7,250, or about 
1,500 families. Its work now covers 
prenatal care and education of expectant 
mothers, unofficial supervision of mid- 


Wives, care and feeding of  in- 
fants under two years of age, su- 
pervision of the dietary of chil- 


dren under school age, improvement 
of the community’s sanitary conditions, 
administering first aid to the injured and 
ill, and acting as a clearing house on 
health matters. To carry on this work 
it has transformed an ordinary street 
store into a clinic and office for the 
staff, consisting of a part time super- 
vising nurse, one field nurse, an inter- 
preter, one volunteer woman physician, 
and a part time paid male physician. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
foregoing program looks to a substantial 
improvement which can only be attained 
by hard effort extending, according to 
circumstances, over a longer or shorter 
period of time. A beginning, however, 
can be most effectively and wisely begun 
in the presence of a clearly defined pro- 
gram; and, as a more restricted move- 
ment ought to have the county-wide 
plan in view, it has seemed wise to set 
forth a comprehensive scheme of or- 
ganization. 


. This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: 


he will take your sons . 
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NICK with the thought of little ones at home 
S Weeping with hunger and blind loneliness; 
Numb with the fear of what the day may bring 
Of pain and blood (for even such as he, 
Dull draught-beast, stolid creature of the soil, 
Has never sunk so far below the brute 
That love and fear have ceased to trouble him) ; 
Or—sight of horror!—mad with stupid hate 
That knows not what it feeds on, lust of blood 
Decked out as love of country; victim, tool, 

He strikes for naught, and suffers without cause. 


Oh, kings and states that play with human life! 


Is there no way, oh God! to speak to you? 
Have ye not read—or was it long ago?— 
That all this world can touch of eminence 


Can never wash away the guilt of him 
Who lays a finger on these little ones? 
And have ye never heard a tale of one 
Who taught a child the bow, and fell himself? 
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WORD WITH THE PUBLICITY 
A AGENT 


THERE WAS a paper given before 
the American Public Health Association 
this year, addressed to health officials 
which should really have been directed 
oO magazine writers and to the editors 
of newspapers that maintain a “health 
column” or a “how to keep well” de- 
yartment. 

Dr. C. V. Chapin of Providence is 
one of the country’s foremost sanitar- 
ians. He believes in publicity for health 
natters as well as for other matters in 
which a community is vitally interested, 
ut he does not believe in some methods 
of the publicity man. He is revolution- 
ary enough to insist that if truth and 
readableness cannot go hand in hand, 
then the latter should be sacrificed. 


“Tt would appear to be almost an axiom 
that the teacher should teach the truth. 
Yet there are many to whom this does not 
seem to have occurred. If the tares of 
error are sown among the wheat they are 
sure to spring up and many a summer sun 
will come and go before they wither and 
die. In the past many errors have 
been taught by alleged sanitarians and en- 
thusiastic reformers of many kinds. Some 
of them are still entrenched in the minds 
of the public to plague us and hinder pro- 
gress.” 


are the fallacies as to the dan- 
cellar air and “ground air”; the 
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perniciousness of emanations from ceme- 
teries, and the disease-producing prop- 
erties of simple dirt. A belief that dirt 
as dirt is dangerous hampers the health 
officer who wants to insist on the danger 
of certain kinds of dirt in certain places 
—human excreta in drinking-water, for 
instance. At the close of the Spanish 
War, Colonel Waring was sent to clean 
the city of Havana and so exterminate 
yellow fever. He did clean it but the 
fever was worse than ever. Yet this 
old heresy about the all-importance of 
dirt, any kind of dirt, still persists. If 
writers for the weekly or monthly health 
bulletin cannot think of anything else 
they can always fall back on a new 
sermon on dirt. 


One picture bulletin issued by a health 


department shows adjoining yards, one 


shiftless and dirty, the other lovely with 
flowers, with the motto, “Dirt and dis- 
ease go hand in hand.” Of course, when 
everyday experience shows that the dirty 
little urchins in homes of this kind are 
in the most blooming health and that a 
s.ckly family may keep the premises 
absolutely clean and still be sick, the 
community is not likely to trust this 
same authority when he tells them that 
antitoxin cures diphtheria. 


Another subject on which exaggerated 
nonsense has been written, and has 
deeply impressed the public mind is the 
danger of germs of infectious disease. 
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“For instance,” quotes Dr. Chapin, “these | 
germs by their exceeding lightness may 
separate from any of the emanations of 
the body to infect some other person weeks 
or months afterward, and scores of miles 
away. There is little wonder that, when a 
few years ago we sought to establish a 
hospital for contagious disease, the neigh- 
bors rose as one man to protest against the 
outrage.” 


Food adulteration is a good instance 
of the harm done by placing emphasis 
on an unimportant feature of the detri- 
ment of vitally important ones. It is 
invariably a most popular subject and is 
handled with infinite zeal by the “health 
editor.” Dr. Chapin describes a cartoon 
showing Death pouring adulterants into 
soups and sardines, while a lovely Red 
Cross nurse labeled Health, is dealing 
out cans marked P-U-R-E. “The truth 
is that adulteration, except in'a few in- 
stances, is an economic, not a health, 
problem.” 

Cleanliness in food is much more im- 
portant; but when the health writers 
turn to that subject, they usually devote 
all their eloquence to the prevention of 
dust and quite forget the infinitely great- 
er danger that comes from dirty hands. 

Perhaps the most lurid nonsense of 
all is written about the fly. Dr. Chapin 
is willing to admit that the house-fly 
does at times and in places become a 
factor of importance in the spread of 
fecal-borne disease. 


“He is also a very dirty and disgusting 
insect. This is enough. Why call the fly 
‘deadlier than the tiger or cobra,’ or ‘the 
most dangerous animal in the world.’? It 
is news to most of us that ‘Napoleon could 
not retain his hold on Egypt because of the 
fly; and that ‘An eminent medical authority 
has recently figured out that the fly as a 
carrier of typhoid fever annually costs the 
people of the United States for sickness, 


VACCIN ATION 


DAY IN. AN 
INDIAN VIL- 
LAGE 


The success 
of preventive 
medicine in In- 
dia is in great 
measure due to 
itinerant teach- 
ing and village 
dispensaries. 
Such work as 
Dr. Munson 
describes is 
overcoming 
fear and preju- 
dice, and the 
result shows in 
improved vital 
statistics. 
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' medical expenses, lost time and funeral ex- 
penses the enormous sum of $350,000,000 °’ 
| We ought to make this accurate mathe- 
matical gentleman chairman of our section 
on vital statistics.” 


Doubtless some will think Dr. Chapin 
hypercritical. These slips are small, 
| they will say, and seldom occur. But 
who will say that because a lie is little 
/it can do no harm?’ One great trouble 
with the publicity man is an inordinate 
| desire to “get in on the ground floor.” 
When he hears something new he tells 
it without waiting to learn whether it 
is true. 


| “One cannot expect scientific accuracy in 
| publicity, a very good friend, who is a 
_ forceful writer of telling articles, said to 
me,” concludes Dr. Chapin. “I made: no 
decided answer then, but the more I think 
of it the more decided I am that scientific 
accuracy should be insisted on. Our science 
itself is so inexact that we cannot afford 
to swerve one hair’s breadth from it. One 
can hold steadfast to scientific truth and 
yet avoid, absolutely, all pedantry and 
scientific jargon. Clear, forceful and 
catchy writing is worse than useless if it 
fails to teach the truth and the truth only. 
So far as it departs from this our health 
literature approaches that of the fake 
medicine factory—and perhaps does more 
harm. The space writer is the curse of 
Higa mand sceneration.« s,s. 


“For the sake of those who come after, 
stop filling your columns with tommy-rot, 
hot air and dope. Do not be always seek- 
ing novelty. Most that is new is bad. 
There are plenty of old truths which all of 
our hundred millions have not yet learned. 
If you have nothing to write, do not write 

it. Remember that bulletins were made for 
: man and not man for bulletins. Better pay 

your publicity man for doing nothing than 
| for writing something which is not so.” 


EALTH KNOWLEDGE FOR ONE 
H AND ALL 


THE VEXING problem of getting 
health knowledge to the individual in 
New York city’s heterogeneous popula- 
tion, taxed the ingenuity of Dr. Charles 
Bolduan, director of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Education of New York; 
however, he has worked out an effective 
plan. Health bulletins, weekly, monthly, 
of all kinds and sorts, have been issued 
by public health departments all over 
the land. With a few exceptions, they 
have been told in technical terms, and 
dull. 


Dr. Bolduan’s scheme for his health 
bulletins embraces three types of health 
education material—one designed for 
leaders of thought in the community— 
‘the doctors themselves, ministers, edi- 
tors and so on, in which scientific treat- 
ment and terms are possible. 


The second bulletin is designed for 
the lay reader, for parents, and teachers 
in the public schools where more popu- 
lar presentation is necessary. 


But it is the last type of bulletin 
which deserves special praise. It is, 
or rather they are—for there are 
twelve of them—little neighborhood 
journals, carrying messages of cleanli- 
ness, prevention and daily habit right 
into the households of the people. Is- 
sued monthly, each with its own local 
title, the little four-page folders are dis- 
tributed through co-operation with a 


neighborhood organization: the Colum- 
bus Hill Chronicle by the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, the Brownsville Chronicle by the 
Hebrew Educational Society, the Green- 
point Chronicle by the Greenpoint 
Neighborhood Association and so on. 

These various neighborhoods are 
populated by Jews, Italians, Poles, or 
Hungarians and on the front page of 
each chronicle, part of the messages are 
printed in the predominant language of 
the district. This is designed to draw 
the attention of the reader who, his in- 
terest aroused, will proceed to have some 
one read to him the rest of the bulletin, 
which is printed in English.. In most 
cases there are school children in the 
household who can read the English, and 
the language and style of the bulletins is 
such as will interest them. 

The chronicles are illustrated and the 
articles have a snap and go to them. 
Where to go for a visiting nurse, ad- 
dresses of free milk stations, common- 
sense advice on vaccination, mothers’ 
meetings in the neighborhood—this is 
the sort of information the chronicles 
publish. And there are storiettes told in 
the vernacular of the street—how Mrs. 
Jones was cured of rheumatism by hav- 
ing her decayed teeth replaced by clean 
artificial ones, and the conversation of 
Pete and Chick on the advantages of 
riding on the water-wagon. 

Dr. Bolduan has been issuing the three 
types of health bulletins to the New 
York public since April, and now reaches 
nearly 100,000 readers regularly. The 
popular neighborhood chronicles have a 
circulation of over 40,000 each month. 

Polyglot bulletins are issued from time 
to time also by Dr. Nathan R. Gorter of 
the Department of Health in Baltimore. 
The Baltimore department uses also cut- 
out slides in a large number of moving- 
picture places. Other cities issuing an- 
nouncements and bulletins in various 
languages are Chicago, New Orleans 
and San Francisco. 
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Notice to Citizens 


poiden a city and KEEP it clean is 
possible only when every one does his 
duty. You will help to keep the city clean 
by keeping your house and yard clean. 

GARBAGE. You will help to keep the 
city healthy by not allowing any garbage to 
lie around your house and yard, but keep it 
in covered receptacles. 

FLIES. Catch and destroy all flies. Begin 
now and keep it up during the entire summer. 
One fly destroyed now is worth thousands 
destroyed later on. 

MOSQUITOES. Destroy all mosquitoes 
you can. Do not permit water to stand in 
vessels without a well-fitting cover. Pour 
‘one pint of Kerosene in privy well every week. 
If you leave your home for more than five 
days pour a good layer of oil on all water 
traps, and turn upside down all empty vessels 
exposed to rain. 

NATHAN R. GORTER, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health. 


IN FOUR LANGUAGES 


A folder containing the same sub- 
ject matter for citizens of four na- 
tionalities distributed by the Balti- 
more Department of Health. 
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IN GERMANY 


EvER SINCE the outbreak of 
the war, much has been written in Ger- 
man medical journals concerning ‘the 
danger from venereal diseases, which, as 
history shows, increase during wars. 

The first widespread outbreak of 
syphilis which we find described in 
literature was in the army of Charles 
the Eighth of France, in the siege of 
Naples, toward the end of the fifteenth 
century (1494). So terrible were the 
ravages of this plague that the siege had 
to be raised. In modern wars the evil 
is not so great because the armies are 
no longer escorted by troups of camp- 
followers,—prostitutes; yet in an oc- 
cupied town it is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to control the license of the soldiers. 

A prominent specialist, Touton of 
Wiesbaden, says that in the early days 
of the present war, there was actually 
less vice among the men in the field 
than there had been while these same 
men were in civil life; for patriotism 
and enthusiasm for self-sacrifice lifted 
them above themselves. Then came the 
hideous monotony and squalor of trench 
life; the fervor of spirit died down and 
the longing for self-indulgence awoke. 

Far worse was the spirit of the armies 
of occupation in cities where prostitutes 
always abound. It is pointed out that 
when the army returns home, there will 
inevitably be a great increase of ven- 
ereal disease among German women. 

To prevent these dangers, several con- 
ferences of specialists havé been held 
and various procedures advocated. It 
is said that the officer in command must 
at once on entering a town send for the 
list of prostitutes, collect them, have 
them examined by the military doctors 
and house them under lock and key, 
the healthy ones for the use of the sol- 
diers; the diseased to be segregated dur- 
ing the period of occupation, unless it 
is found possible to deport them. 

More in line with what are usually 
considered measures of prophylaxis, are 
recommendations for the education of 
the soldier, not only by pamphlets but 
by word of mouth, sickness insurance 
societies and trade unions being urged 
to do their part in this. 

It is also necessary to remove every- 
thing that can serve as a lure to vice, 
to restrict alcoholic drinks, to exclude 
waitresses from saloons, to provide read- 
ing-rooms and recreation places for the 
soldiers; and—this is certainly a new 
idea to the military mind—to see to it 
that there is work and decent recreation 
for the women in the occupied zone. 

It is recognized that after the war is 
over, there will have to be extensive 
provision for the treatment of diseased 
soldiers, and the officials of the state in- 
surance organizations have announced 
that they will provide means for this. 


FOR STUDENT HEALTH 


A health service has recently been 
established at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege “to aid in all phases of student 
health.” The first bulletin, prepared by 
the college physician, Dr. W. E. For- 
sythe, discusses various matters of per- 
sonal hygiene, with a practical warning 
against self-dosing and the use of “pat- 
ent medicines.” 


M weer FOR PROPHYLAXIS 


The Rockefeller Plan 


ERE is the plan proposed to 

the Colorado miners by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and accepted 
by them in a formal vote. It will, 
therefore, govern the terms of em- 
ployment in the mining camps of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany for the next three years. 


EFORE summarizing its chief 
points, one underlying factor 
should be brought out. This plan 
is direct action by the younger 
Rockefeller—a plan proposed by 
him in person on the ground, for 
which he as chief owner shoulders 
personal responsibility. This move 
is in itself clarifying. It abandons 
that water-tight division of pow- 
ers between stockholders, directors 
and managers which he tenacious- 
ly maintained throughout the long 
strike and the subsequent fed- 
eral investigation, and introduces 
a new relationship, the effect of 
which it is difficult to forecast in 
~ advance. 


HE Rockefeller plan provides 

machinery for adjusting griev- 
ances and for looking after safety 
and sanitary conditions. It guar- 
antees the continuance of the pres- 
ent scale of wages unless wages are 
raised im competitive fields, in 
which case a proportional increase 
will be made. The eight-hour day 
is to be maintained. Employes are 
to have the right to hold meetings, 
to trade wherever they please, and 
to have check-weighmen at the 
scales. The agreement guarantees 
the right of every employe to be- 


Representation of Employes 


MPLOYES at each of the mining 
camps shall annually elect from 
among their number represen- 
tatives to act on their behalf 
with respect to matters pertain- 

ing to their employment, working and 
living conditions, the adjustment of dif. 
ferences, and such other matters of mu- 
tual concern and interest as relations 
within the industry may determine. 
The annual meetings of employes for 
the election of their representatives 
shall be held simultaneously at the 
several mining camps on the second 
Saturday in January. The meetings 
shall be called by direction of the presi- 
dent of the company. Notices of the 
meetings, indicating their time and 
place, as well as the number of rep- 
resentations to be elected shall be 
publicly posted at each camp a week 
in advance, and shall state that em- 
ployes being wage-earners in the em- 
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long to a union or to refrain as he 
may desire. It states that both 
parties to the agreement are to 
obey the laws. 

The agreement, therefore, in- 
cludes three of the seven demands 
presented at the beginning of the 
strike of 1913-14 and a part of a 
fourth. The demands for union 
recognition, an advance in wages 
and pay for deadwork are by the 
terms of this agreement denied. 
The demand for the abolition of 
the guard system is not covered in 
any way. 

If the terms of -this plan are 
carried out in good faith, the condi- 
tion of the Colorado miners will 
have been considerably improved. 
The right to hold meetings un- 
hampered by the presence of of- 
ficers or foremen 1s a right essen- 
tial to any freedom of speech or 
action, and one that the miners 
have not always enjoyed. Labor 
leaders have pointed out, however, 
that this plan makes provision for 
local meetings only. There are to 
be joint meetings of committee- 
men from the different camps, but 
at these meetings an equal num- 
ber of company representatives are 
to be present. 


(FURTHERMORE, tt ase Wihot 

“more democratic than union- 
ism,’ as Mr. Rockefeller is re- 
ported to have characterized it. 
There 1s something reminiscent of 
the old regime in the evidence that 
copies of the plan, accompanied by 
a printed statement that it had 
been adopted by representatives of 
the miners in a conference with 


ploy of the company at the time of 
the meeting and for at least three 
months immediately preceding, but not 
salaried employes, shall be entitled to 
be present and vote. Special meetings 
shall be similarly called when removal, 
resignation, or other circumstance oc- 
casions a vacancy in representation. 
Each meeting for the election of em- 
ployes’ representatives shall choose its 
own chairman and secretary. At the 
appointed hour, the meeting shall be 
called to order by one of the em- 
ployes’ representatives, or, in the ab- 
sence of a representative, by any em- 
ploye present, and shall proceed to the 
election of a chairman and secretary. 
The chairman shall conduct, and the 
secretary record, the proceedings. They 
shall certify in writing to the presi- 
dent of the company the names of the 
persons elected as the employes’ repre- 
sentatives for the ensuing year. 
Representation of employes in each 


the officers, were given out before 
the conference had assembled! 
The agreement offers no ade- 
quate protection to the representa- 
tives of the men who serve on 
committees. Appeal to the presi- 
dent of the company and finally 
to the state Industrial Commission 
offers a precarious relief to an 
active committeeman who may 
have offended a foreman. For it 
must be remembered that it 1s nol 
a new set of company officers who 
are to administer this plan. They 
are the very ones who were there 
during the strike and before. 


T was the closed camps and pri- 
vate highways and camp mar- 
shals in company pay that, before 
the strike, engendered fear in the 
hearts of miners who wanted to 
speak freely their views, go and 
come as they pleased, join unions 
and listen to union representatives. 
Committees are not likely, under 
this new plan, to be more tnde- 
pendent so long as the camps and 
highways remain closed and the 
officer of the law still owes his al- 
legiance to the company. As be- 
fore, the power of control lies with 
the company. The committees and 
the whole elaborate machinery ex- 
ist on sufferance only. 

One other noteworthy thing is 
the fact that the 4,000 or 5,000 
steelworks employes of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company at 
Pueblo are not included in the plan. 
They are still without representa- 
tion of any kind. Can it be that 
ut is because they have not yet 
gone on strike?—TuHeE Eprrtor. 


camp shall be on the basis of one rep- 
resentative to every 150 wage-earners, 
but each camp, whatever its number of 
employes, shall be entitled to at least 
two representatives. Where the num- 
ber of employes in any one camp ex- 
ceeds 150,° or any multiple thereof, by 
seventy-five or more, an additional 
representative shall be elected. The 
persons elected shall act as the em- 
ployes’ representatives from the time 
of their election until the next annual 
meeting, unless in the interval other 
representatives may, as above provided, 
have been elected to take their places. 

To facilitate the nomination and 
election of employes’ representatives, 
and to insure freedom of choice, both 
nomination and election shall be by se- 
cret ballot, under conditions calculated 
to insure an impartial count. The com- 
pany shall provide ballot boxes and 
blank ballots, differing in form, for 
purposes of, nomination and election. 
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Upon entering the meeting, each em- 
ploye entitled to be present shall be 
given a nomination ballot on which he 
shall write the names of the persons 
whom he desires to nominate as rep- 
resentatives, and deposit the nomina- 
tion ballot in the ballot box. 

Each employe may nominate repre- 
sentatives to the number to which the 
camp is entitled, and of which public 
notice has been given. Employes un- 
unable to write may ask any of their 
fellow employes to write for them on 
their ballots the names of the persons 
whom they desire to nominate; but in 
the event of any nomination paper 
containing more names than the num- 
ber of representatives to which the 
camp is entitled, the paper shall not 
be counted. The persons—to the num- 
ber of twice as many representatives 
as the camp is entitled to—receiving 
the highest number of nomination votes 
shall be regarded as the duly nomi- 
nated candidates for employes’ repre- 
sentatives, and shall be voted upon as 
hereinafter provided. (For example: If 
a camp is entitled to two representa- 
tives, the four persons receiving the 
largest number of nomination votes 
shall be regarded as the duly nomi- 
nated candidates. If the camp is en- 
titled to three representatives, then the 
six persons receiving the largest num- 
ber etcs) 

The chairman shall appoint three 
tellers, who shall take charge of the 
ballot box containing the nomination 
votes, and with the aid of the secre- 
tary, they shall make out the list of 
the duly nominated candidates, which 
shall be announced by the chairman. 
The meeting shall then proceed to elect 
representatives by secret ballot, from 
among the number of candidates an- 
nounced, the same tellers having charge 
of the balloting. 

If dissatisfied with the count, either 
as respects the nomination or election, 
any twenty-five employes present may 
demand a recount, and for the purposes 
of the recount the chairman shall select 
as tellers three from the number of 
those demanding a recount, and him- 
self assist in the counting, and these 
four shall act, in making the recount, 
in the place of the secrtary and the 
tellers previously chosen. There shall 
be no appeal from this recount, except 
to the president of the company, and 
such appeal may be taken as hereinafter 
provided, at the request of any twenty- 
five employes present and entitled to 
vote. 

The chairman of the meeting shall 
preserve for a period of one week both 
the .nomination and election ballots. 
Should an appeal be made to the presi- 
dent within seven days in regard to 
the validity of the nomination or elec- 
tion, upon a request in writing signed 
by twenty-five employes present at the 
meeting, the chairman shall deliver the 
ballots to the president of the company 
for recount. Should no such request be 
received within that time, the chairman 
shall destroy the ballots. If after con- 
sidering the appeal the president is of 
the opinion that the nomination or 
election has not been fairly conducted, 
he shall order a new election at a 
time and place to be designated by him. 


At annual meetings for the election 
of representatives, employes may con- 
sider and make recommendations con- 
cerning any matters pertaining to their 
employment, working or, living condi- 
tions or arising out of existing indus- 
trial relations, including such as they 
may desire to have their representa- 
tives discuss with the president and 
officers of the company at the annual 
joint conferences of the company’s offi- 
cers and employes, also any matters 
referred to them by the president, other 
officers of the company, the advisory 
board on social and industrial better- 
ment, or by any one of the several joint 
committees appointed at the preceding 
annual joint conferences of officials 
and employes of the company. A record 
of the proceedings shall be made by 
the secretary of the meeting and cer- 
tified to by the chairman, and copies 
delivered to each of the representatives, 
to be retained by them for purposes of 
future reference. 


District Conferences’and 
Committees 


To facilitate the purposes herein set 
forth, the camps of the company shall 
be divided into five or more districts, 
as follows: the Trinidad district, com- 
prising all mines and coke oven plants 
in Las Animas county; the Walsenburg 
district, comprising all mines in Huer- 
fano county; the Canon district, com- 
prising all mines in Fremont county; 
the Western district, comprising all 
mines and coke oven plants located on 
the Western slope; the Sunrise district, 
comprising the iron mines located in 
Wyoming. 

District conferences shall be held in 
each of the several districts above 
mentioned at the call of the president, 
at places to be designated by him, not 
later than two weeks following the 
annual election of representatives, and 
at intervals of not more than four 
months thereafter, as the operating of- 
ficers of the company, or a majority 
of the representatives of the employes 
in each of the several districts, may 
find desirable. The purpose of these 
district conferences shall be to discuss 
freely matters of mutual interest and 
concern to the company and its em- 
ployes, embracing a consideration of 
suggestions to promote increased ef- 
ficiency and production, to improve 
working and living conditions, to en- 
force discipline, avoid friction, and to 
further friendly and cordial relations 
between the company’s officers and 
employes. 

At the district conferences the com- 
pany shall be represented by its pres- 
ident or his representative and such 
other officials as the president may 
designate. The employes shall be rep- 
resented by their elected representa- 
tives. The company’s representatives 
shall not exceed in number the repre- 
sentatives of the employes. The com- 
pany shall provide, at its own expense, 
appropriate places of meeting for the 
conferences. 

The district conferences shall be pre- 
sided over by the president of the com- 
pany, or such executive officer as he 
may designate. Each conference shall 
select a secretary, who shall record its 


proceedings. The record of proceed- 
ings shall be certified to by the pre- 
siding officer. 

The fiirst district conferences held 
in each year shall select the following 
joint committees on industrial rela- 
tions for each district, which joint 
committees shall be regarded as per- 
manent committees, to be intrusted 
with such duties as are herein set 
forth, or as may be assigned by the 
conferences. These joint committees 
shall be available for consultation at 
any time throughout the year with the 
advisory board on social and industrial 
betterment, the president, the pres- 
ident’s executive assistant, or any of- 
ficer of the operating department of 


the company. 


(a) Joint committee on industrial co- 
operaton and conciliation: to be com- 
posed of six members; 

(b) Joint committee on safety and 
accidents: to be composed . of six 
members; 

(c) Joint committee on sanitation, 
health, and housing: to be composed of 
six members; 

(d) Joint committee on recreation 
and education: to be composed of six 
members. 

In selecting the members of the sev- 
eral joint committees on industrial re- 
lations, the employes’ representatives 
shall, as respects each committee, des- 
ignate three members and the presi- 
dent of the company or his representa- 
tive three members. 

The joint committees on industrial 
co-operation and conciliation may, of 
their own initiative, bring up for dis- 
cussion at the joint conferences, or 
have referred to them for considera- 
tion and report to the president or 
other proper officer of the company, 
at any time throughout the year any 
matter pertaining to the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes, 
terms and conditions of employment, 
maintainence of order and discipline in 
the several camps, company stores, 
etc. 

The joint committees on saftey and 
accidents may, of their own initiative, 
bring up for discussion at the joinc 
conference, or have referred to them 
for consideration and report to the 
president or other proper officer of 
the company at any time throughout the 
year, any matter pertaining to the in- 
spection of mines, the prevention of 
accidents, the safeguarding of machin- 
ery and dangerous working places, the 
use of explosives, fire protection, first 
aid, etc. 

The joint committees on sanitation, 
health and housing may, of their own 
initiative, bring up for discussion at 
the joint conferences, or have referred 
to them for consideration and_ report 
to the president or other proper offi- 
cer of the company at any time through- 
out the year, any matter pertaining to 
health, hospitals, physicians, nurses, 
occupational disease, tuberculosis, san- 


- itation, water supply, sewage system, 


garbage disposal, street cleaning, 
wash and locker rooms, housing, 
homes, rents, gardens, fencing, etc. 
The joint committees on recreation 
and education may, of their own initi- 
ative, bring up for discussion at the 
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joint conferences, or have referred to 
them for consideration and report to 
the president’ or other proper officer 
of the company, at any time throughout 
the year any matter pertaining to 
social centers, club houses, halls, play- 


grounds, entertainments, moving pic- 
tures, athletics, competitions, field 
days, holidays, schools, libraries, 
classes for those who speak only for- 
eign languages, technical education, 
manual training, health lectures, classes 
in first aid, religious exercises, 


churches and Sunday schools, Y. M. 
C. A. organizations, etc. 

In addition to the district confer- 
ences in each of the several districts, 
there shall be held in the month of 
December an annual joint meeting, at 
a time and place to be designated by 
the president of the company, to be at- 
tended by the president and such off- 
cers of the company as he may select 
and by all the employes’ representatives 
of the several districts. At this meet- 
ing reports covering the work of the 
year shall be made by the several joint 
committees and matters of common in- 
terest requiring collective action con- 
sidered. A _ special joint meeting of 
any two or more districts may be 
called at any time upon the written re- 
quest of the president of a majority of 
the representatives in such districts or 
upon the president’s own initiative, for 
the consideration of such matters of 
common interest as cannot be dealt 
with satisfactorily at district confer- 
ences. Notice of such special joint 
meetings shall be given at least two 
weeks in advance. 


Industrial Disputes 


There shall be on the part of the 
company and its employes a strict ob- 
servance of the federal and state laws 
respecting mining and labor and of the 
company’s rules and regulations sup- 
plementing the same. 

The scale of wages and the rules in 
regard to working conditions shall be 
posted in a conspicuous place at or 
near every mine. 

There shall be no discrimination by 
the company or by.any of its employes 
on account of membership or non- 
membership in any society, fraternity 
or union. 

The right to hire and discharge, the 
management of the properties, and the 
direction of the working forces, shall 
be vested exclusively in the company, 
and, except as expressly restricted, 
this right shall not be abridged by 
anything contained herein. 

There shall be posted at each prop- 
erty a list of offenses for commission 
of which by an employe dismissal may 
result without notice. For other of- 
tenses, employes shall not be dis- 
charged without first having been noti- 
fied that a repetition of the offense wif 
be cause for dismissal. A copy of this 
notification shall, at the time of its 
being given to an employe, be sent also 
to the president’s industrial represen- 
tative and retained by him for purposes 
of future reference. Nothing herein 
shall abridge the right of the company 
to relieve employes from duty because 
of lack of work. Where relief from 
duty through lack of work becomes nec- 


essary, men with families shall, all 
things being equal, be given preference. 

Employes shall have the right to 
hold meetings at appropriate places on 
company property or elsewhere as they 
desire outside of working hours or on 
idle days. 

Employes shall not be obliged to 
trade at the company stores, but shall 


be at perfect liberty to purchase goods 


wherever they may choose to do so. | 

As provided by statute, miners have 
the right to employ checkweighmen, 
and the company shall grant the said 
checkweighmen every facility to enable 
them to render a correct account of all 
coal weighed. 

Subject to the provisions hereinafter 
mentioned, every employe shall have 
the right of ultimate appeal to the 
president of the company concerning 
any condition or treatment to which he 
may be subjected and which he may 
deem unfair. 

It shall be the duty of the president’s 
industrial representative to respond 
promptly to any request from em- 
ployes’ representatives for his presence 
at any of the camps and to visit all of 
them as often as possible, but not less 
frequently than once every three 
months, to confer with the employes or 
their representatives and the superin- 
tendents respecting working and living 
conditions, the observance of federal 
and state laws, the carrying out of 
company regulations, and to report the 
result of such conferences to the presi- 
dent. 

Before presenting any grievance to 
the president, the president’s industrial 
representative, or other of the higher 
officers of the company, employes shall 
first seek to have differences or the 
conditions complained about adjusted 
by conference, in person or through their 
representatives with the mine super- 
intendent. 

Employes believing themselves to 
he subjected to unfair conditions or 
treatment and having failed to secure 
satisfactory adjustment of the same 
through the mine superintendent may 
present their grievances to the presi- 
dent’s industrial representative, either 
in person or through their regularly 
elected representatives, and it shall be 
the duty of the president’s industrial rep- 
resentative to look into the same imme- 
diately and seek to adjust the grievance. 

Should the president’s industrial rep- 
resentatives fail to satisfactorily con- 
ciliate any difference, with respect to 
any grievance, suspension or dismissal, 
the aggrieved employe, either him- 
self or through his representative—and 
in either case in person or by letter— 
may appeal for the consideration and 
adjustment of his grievance to the di- 
vision superintendent, assistant man- 
ager or manager, general manager or 
the president of the company, in con- 
secutive order. To entitle an employe 
to the consideration of his appeal by 
any of the higher officers herein men- 
tioned, the right of appeal must he 
exercised within a period of two weeks 
after the same has been referred to the 
president’s industrial representative 
without satisfactory redress. 

Where the president’s industrial rep- 
resentative or one of the higher of- 
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ficials of the company fails to adjust a 
difference satisfactorily, upon request 
to the president by the employes’ rep- 
resentatives or upon the initiative of 
the president himself, the difference 
shall be referred to the joint committee 
on industrial co-operation and concil- 
iation of the district and the decision 
of the majority of such joint commit- 
tee shall be binding upon all parties. 

Whenever a joint committee on in- 
dustrial co-operation and conciliation 
is called upon to act with reference to 
any difference, except by the consent 
of all present the joint committee shall 
not proceed with any important part 
of its duties unless both sides are 
equally represented. Where agreeable, 
equal representation may be effected 
by the withdrawal of one or more mem- 
bers from the side of the joint commit- 
tee having the majority. 

Should the joint committee on indus- 
trial co-operation and conciliation to 
which a difference may have been re- 
ferred fail to reach a majority decision 
in respect thereto, if a majority of its 
members so agree, the joint committee 
may select as umpire a third person 
in conference with the 
committee and whose decision shall be 
binding upon all parties. . 

In the event of the joint committee 
on industrial co-operation and concili- 
ation failing satisfactorily to adjust a 
difference by a majority decision or 
by agreement on the selection of an 
umpire, as aforementioned, within ten 
days of a report to the president of the 
failure of the joint committee to adjust 
the difference, if the parties so agree, 
the matter shall be referred to arbi- 
tration, otherwise it shall be made the 
subject of investigation by the state of 
Colorado industrial commission, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
statute regulating the powers of the 
commission in this particular. Where a 
difference is referred to arbitration, 
one person shall be selected as arbi- 
trator if the parties can agree upon 
his selection. Otherwise there shall be 
a board of three arbitrators, one to be 
selected by the employes’ representa- 
tives on the joint committee of indus- 
trial co-operation and conciliation in 
the district in which the dispute arises, 
one by the company’s representatives 
on this committee, and a third by the 
two arbitrators thus selected. 

By consent of the members of the 
joint committee on industrial co-opera- 
tion and conciliation to which a differ- 
ence has been referred, the industrial 
commission of the state of Colorado 
may be asked to appoint all of the 
arbitrators or itself arbitrate the dif- 
ference. The decision of the sole arbi- 
trator or of the majority of the board 
of arbitration or of the members of the 
state of Colorado industrial commission 
when acting as arbitrators, as the case 
may ‘be, shall be final and _ shall be 
binding upon the parties. 

To protect against the possibility of 
unjust treatment because of any action 
taken or to be taken by them on be- 
half of one or more of the company’s 
employes, any employes’ representative 
believing himself to be discriminated 
against for such a cause shall have the 
same right of appeal to the officers of 
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the company or to the joint committee 
on industrial co-operation and concili- 
ation in his district as is accorded 
every other employe of the company. 
Having exercised this right in the con- 
secutive order indicated without ob- 
tained satisfaction, for thirty days 
thereafter he shall have the further 
right of appeal to the industrial com- 
mission of the state of Colorado, which 
body shall determine whether or not 
discrimination has been shown and as 
respects any representative deemed by 
the commission to have been unfairly 
dealt with, the company shall make 
such reparation as the state of Colo- 
rado industrial commission may deem 
just. 


Social and Industrial Betterment 


The president’s executive assistant, 
in addition to other duties, shall, on 
behalf of the president, supervise the 
administration of the company’s poli- 
cies, respecting social and industrial bet- 
terment. 


In the discharge of his duties, the 
president’s executive assistant shall 
from time to time confer with the 
several joint committees, on safety 
and accidents, on sanitation, on health 
and housing, on recreation and educa- 
tion, and on industrial co-operation 
and conciliation, appointed at the an- 
nual joint conferences, as to improve- 
ments or changes likely to be of mu- 
tual advantage to the company and its 
employes. Members of the several 
joint committees shall be at liberty to 
communicate at any time with the 
president’s executive assistant with 
respect to any matters under their ob- 
servation or brought to their atten- 
tion by employes or officials of the 
company, which they believe should 
be looked into or changed. As far as 
may be possible, employes should be 
made to feel that the president’s ex- 
ecutive assistant will welcome con- 
ferences with members of the sev- 
eral joint committees on matters of 
concern to the employes, whenever 
such matters have a direct bearing on 
the industrial, social, and moral well- 
being of employes and their families 
or the communities in which they 
reside. 


In addition to consulting, from time 
to time, the several joint committees 
or their individual members, the pres- 
ident’s executive assistant shall be the 
chairman of a permanent advisory 
board on social and industrial better- 
ment, to which may be referred ques- 
tions of policy respecting social and 
industrial betterment and related mat- 
ters requiring executive action. 


The advisory board on social and in- 
dustrial betterment shall be composed 
of such of the company’s officers as 
the president may designate. 


The advisory board shall meet at 
least once in every six months, and 
may convene for special meetings upon 
the call of the chairman whenever 
he may deem a special meeting advis- 
able. 

The advisory board shall have power 
to consider all matters referred to it 
by the chairman, or any of its mem- 


bers, or by any committee or organi- 
zation directly or indirectly connected 
with the company, and may make such 
recommendations to the president as 
in its opinion seem to be expedient 
and in the interest of the company 
and its employes. 

The president's executive assistant 
shall also exercise a general super- 
vision over the sanitary, medical, edu- 
cational, religious, social, and other 
like needs of the different industrial 
communities, with a view of seeing 
that such needs are suitably and ade- 
quately provided for, and the several 
activities pertaining thereto harmoni- 
ously conducted. 


Improvements respecting social and 
industrial betterment shall, after ap- 
proval by the president, be carried out 
through the regular company organiza- 
tion. 

In camps where arrangements for 
doctors and hospitals have already been 
made and are satisfactory, such ar- 
rangements shall continue. 

In making any new arrangement for 
a doctor, the employes’ representatives 
in the camps concerned, the president's 
executive assistant, and the chief medi- 
cal officer shall select a doctor, and 


enter, into an agreement with him 
which shall be signed by all four 
parties. 


The company shall publish, under the 
direction of the president’s executive 
assistant, a periodical which shall be 
a means of communication between the 
management, the employes and _ the 
public, concerning the policies and ac- 
tivities of the company. The periodi- 
cal shall be used as a means of co- 
ordinating, harmonizing, and further- 
ing the social and industrial better- 
ment work, and of informing employes 
of the personnel and proceedings of 
conferences, boards, and committees, in 
which they are interested. It shall 
record events pertaining to social and 
industrial activities, and be a medium 
for making announcements with refer- 
ence to the same, and for diffusing 
information of mutual interest to the 
company and its employes. 

The promotion of harmony and good- 
will between the company and its em- 
ployes and the furtherance of the well- 
being of employes and their families 
and the communities in which they re- 
side being essential to the successful 
operation of the company’s industries 
in an enlightened and profitable man- 
ner, the expenses necessarily incidental 
to the carrying out of the social and 
industrial betterment policies herein 
described, and the plan of representa- 
tion, joint conferences and joint meet- 
ings, herein set forth, including the 
payment of traveling expenses of em- 
ployes’ representatives when attending 
joint conferences and annual joint 
meetings, and their reimbursement for 
the: working time necessarily lost in 
so doing, shall be borne by the com- 
pany. But nothing herein shall pre- 
clude employes of the company from 
making such payment to their repre- 
sentatives in consideration of services 
rendered on their behalf as they them- 
selves may voluntarily desire and agree 
to make. 


* 


Memorandum of Agreement be- 
tween the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company and Its 
Employes 


It is mutually understood and agreed 
that in adition to the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed the employes and the 
company, in the industrial representa- 
tion plan herewith, the following stip- 
plations respecting employment, living 
and working conditions shall govern 
the parties hereto from the date of 
their signatures hereon until January 
1, 1918, and shall continue thereafter 
subject to revision upon ninety days’ 
notice by either of the parties: 


The charge to employes for dwell- 
ings without bath shall not exceed $2 
per room per month. 

The present uniform charge of 40 
cents per electric light per month, with 
free light on porches, shall not be in- 
creased. 

There shall be no charge for do- 
mestic water, except cases where the 
company is obliged to purchase the 
same; in such cases the charges shall 
be substantially cost to the company. 

The rates to be charged employes 
for powder and domestic coal shall be 
substantially their cost to the company. 

To encourage employes to cultivate 
flower and vegetable gardens, the 
company agrees to fence, free of 
charge, each house lot owned by it. 

The company will continue its prac- 
tice of removing garbage free of 
charge. 


As the need becomes manifest, the 
company will continue its present pol- 
icy of providing, as rapidly as possible, 
suitable bath houses and social centers 
in the nature of club houses, for its 
employes at the several mining camps. 

‘Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all underground employes. 
This shall mean eight hours exclusive 
of the noon hour and the time re- 
quired to go and come from the mine 
opening to the place of employment. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all outside labor, except fire- 
men and engineers. 

All employes shall 
monthly by check. 

No deductions shall be made from 
earnings, except where authorized by 
employes. 

No change affecting conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or 
hours shall be made without first giv- 
ing thirty days’ notice, as provided by 
statute. 

The schedule of wages and the work- 
ing conditions now in force in the sev- 
eral districts shall continue without re- 
duction, but if, prior to January 1, 1918, 
a general increase shall be granted in 
competitve districts in which the com- 
pany does not conduct operations, a pro- 
portional increase shall be made. For 
this purpose a joint meeting of the 
miners’ representatives and proper of- 
ficers of the company shall be called 
within thirty days after the increase 
in competitive districts is effective to 
discuss and determine an _ equitable 
method for fixing the new scale in the 
districts affected. 


be paid semi- 
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Poise and > 


Self-Control 


—are possible only with steady nerves. 
And—steady nerves are possible only when 
you know how to take care of yourself. In 
his new book ‘‘Neurasthenia”. Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg tells you how to take care 
of your nerves naturally and scientifically 
so as to avoid nervousness. Dr. Kellogg 
has made a life study of the nerves and as 
Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium for nearly forty years, he has had op- 
portunity to observe, treat and prescribe 
for thousands of nervous cases. This means 
that what Dr. Kellogg tells you, has been 
learned from experience. He deals with 
facts, not theory. No man living is better 
able than Dr. Kellogg to tell you how to 
care for your nerves and control them. His 
book will help you to new capacity, poise 
and self-control. Over 300 pages, including 
many illustrations, and full instructions for 
diet, exercise, rest and sleep. Price, cloth 
$2. Order today. You take no risk. If not 
entirely satisfied, return the book at once 
for prompt refund. Send order to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
2610 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
_INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


| Ready to Wear Garments. 

| BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

|For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
| FREDERICK 
484 FuLToON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


LOESER & CO., 
Non 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 

| West Broadway and Hudson Street, 

| New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


| TIAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


| Groceries. 


| SEEMAN BROS., 
heer and North Moore Sts., New York 


WOMAN AND HOME 


By Orison Swett Marden 
The latest and best book on Suffrage, 
Love, Marriage, Divorce, Eugenics, etc. 
12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 


BULLETINS: Ly Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘‘ Food 
paar : * Values,"’ 10c; ‘* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing, 10c; ‘“The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
eee 15e: “* The Profession of Home-Making,” 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


JOTTINGS 


South Carolina has adopted state-wide pro- 
hibition by an overwhelming vote, though 
the city of Charleston went heavily against. 
The choice was between state prohibition 
and the present state dispensary system. 
The result was the end of the dispensary 
system, which has been tried and abandoned 
in Alabama, Georgia and North and South 
Carolina. 


For the purpose of uniting on a social 
and_industrial program for ,the Greenwich 
and Chelsea sections of New York city, a 
number of bodies have joined forces, in- 
cluding the Central Mercantile Association, 
the Chelsea Neighborhood Association, the 
Chelsea and Greenwich Commissions, the 
Woman’s Municipal League, the Fifth 
Avenue, Broadway and Seventh Avenue AS- 
sociations. 


The Winslow Dairy and Fruit Farms 
Company is a co-operative enterprise 
formed to buy a tract of 600 acres in cen- 
tral New Jersey, arrange for easy pay- 
ments for those who take up five and ten 
acres for intensive farming, and give a 
series of lectures in the winter and field 
demonstration in the summer. An effort 
will be.made to open stores on the Roch- 
dale co-operative plan in New York and 
Philadelphia for the sale of produce. The 
organizing of the company is in the hands 
of Isaac Roberts, former treasurer of the 
Fairmount Savings and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, and the educational features 
of George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., 
former state commissioner of agriculture. 


The Social Service Quarterly, a new 
periodical published by the Social Service 
League of Bombay, is to be devoted to 
practical questions of social service as well 
as to discussions of sociological problems. 
The introductory editorial in the first issue, 
entitled Ourselves, describes the Quarterly 
as the third educational activity of the 
league, the others being a library of books 
on social service and a bureau of informa- 
tion. Aspects of the problems of housing, 
health, child hygiene and education, are 
presented compactly, and good reports given 
of actual work now being done by leagues 
of social service. A classified bibliography 
of books in the social service field will add 
to the value of this paper to workers in 
India and to its interest for readers every- 
where. 


The training school for organizers, 
speakers and members of the New York 
yranch of the Woman’s Peace Party, an- 
nounced in THE Survey September 25, will 
open November 8°-and continue for two 
weeks. Norman Angell will give three 
ectures at the school, on The Great Illu- 
sion, Economic Boycott as a Substitute for 
War, and America and the European War. 
Other speakers will be William I. Hull, 
»rofessor at Swarthmore College; Edward 
B. Krehbiel of Leland Stanford University, 
and John Hayes Holmes of the Church of 
the Messiah. In connection with the school 
here will be a free public forum at Cooper 
Union, covering six evenings, at which 
vhases of international relations and for- 
eign policy will be discussed by experts. 
The first of these meetings will be held 
November 9. Further information may be 
obtained from Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
vice-chairman of the Woman’s Peace 
Party, 553 Fifth avenue. 


THe Nearine Case 
By LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of Psychology 
University of Pennsylvania 

The whole world is discussing the 
dismissal of Dr. Scott Nearing 
from his position as Assistant 
Professor of Economics, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A great fight for free speech 
will revolve around this incident. 
Few persons are fully informed as 
to the facts. This 140-page book 
contains a complete statement, the 
charges, the evidence, the argu- 
ments and many documents that 
may become historic. These in- 
clude Dr. Nearing’s famous letter 
to Billy Sunday. 


THe Nearine Case 


At booksellers, 50c. net. If by mail 
add postage for1 1b. Published by 


B. W. Huebsch 
225 Fifth avenue New York 


A Training Class for Volunteers 


in Work with Girls 


CONDUCTED BY 
NELLIE M. SMITH, A. M. 


Will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings at ten o'clock at 211 West 56th 


Street, beginning November 9. 


The course will include lectures, visits, round 
table discussions. and field work. 


Fee, $10.00 for thirty sessions. 
Send for booklet to 


MISS NELLIE M. SMITH 
498 West End Avenue, New York 


ational Consumer’s 
League Annual Meeting 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
November 4th and 5th, 1915 


For information, apply to the 


General Secretary, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
289 Fourth Avenue, 
Room 431. New York City. 


entral States Conference 


on Social Hygiene 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


October 25-26, 1915 


All persons interested in the suppression of vice, 
control of venereal diseases, sex education, and 
other phases of social hygiene are invited. For 
information address Walter Clarke, Field Sec- 
retary, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


ennsylvania Conference of 
Charities and Correction 
SCRANTON, PA. 


October 21, 22, 23, 1915 


ALL SOCIAL WORKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
CORDIALLY INVITED 
For further information address, Maurice Willows, 


Assistant Secretary, Local Committee, 346 Adams 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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| Pamphlets 


PAMPHLETS 


RSs SR PAMPHLETS 


The Foundations of the City. 


By Hastings 
| H. Hart, 130 East 22 Street, 


New York city. 


Report on a Parkway System for Essex 
County, N. J. By Olmstead Brothers, Brook- 
' line, Mass. 

The War in Europe. By Clarence Darrow. 
Price 10 cents. Charles H. Kerr and Com- 
| pany, 118 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


A Ballot for Women for the Protection of the 
Home. By Mrs. Raymond Robins. April, 1915. 
The Woman Suffrage Party, 48 Bast 34 Street, 
New York city. 


The Institution Child of the Industrial 
School. Its past, present, and future together 
with an address on The Duty of Parenthood. 
By Mrs. A. M. Clay, Chillicothe, Mo. 


A Manual of Pageantry. By Robert Withing- 
ton, Department of English, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Vol. XIII, No. 7. Indiana University 
Extension Division, Bloomington, Ind. 


Special Report of Bureau of Employment of 
the Home Relief Division. By the Emergency 
Aid Committee, 1428 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

-Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Spain. By Thomas W. Palmer Jr., of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Bar. Price 50 cents. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D C 


The Pros and Cons of Prohibition. Ex- 
tracts from the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Hobson national prohibition 
amendment.: National Information Bureau, P. 
O. Box 9, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Schedule for Township Surveys. Prepared 
by the conference of the Social Service Com- 
missions of the Churches of Massachusetts. 
E. Talmage Root, 50 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


Trade Unionism Versus Welfarc Work for 
Women. By Annie Marion MacLean, Chicago. 
Reprinted from Popular Science Monthly, pub- 
lished by the Science Press, sub-station 84, 
New York city. 


Reading Between the Lines. A newspaper 
a possible text book. Issued by Edward Hyatt, 
superintendent of public instruction, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Sacramento, Cal. 


A message to the teach- 
ers of California. Issued by Edward Hyatt, 
superintendent of public instruction, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Sacramento, Cal. 


John Barleycorn. 


Rules and Regulations for Metal Mines. By 
W. R. Ingalls, James Douglas, J. R. Finlay, J. 
Parke Channing, and John Hays Hammond. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Bulletin 75. Price 35 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. 


Sources of Information on Play and Recrea- 
tion. (Revised edition, 1915.) By Lee F. Han- 
mer and Howard R. Knight. Price 10 cents. 
The Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 Bast 22 Street, New York 
city. 


Social Service for the Mentally Ill. By 
Katharine Tucker, social service director, Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 East 22 Street, New York 
city. Reprinted from the New York Hospital 
Bulletin. 


Swamp Land Drainage with Special Refer- 
ences to Minnesota. By Ben Palmer, assistant 
in political science in the University of Min- 
nesota. Studies in the social sciences, No. 5. 
March, 1915. University Librarian, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ Commercial Organizations and Charitable 
_ Control. By Otto W. Davis, assistant secre- 
tary, Minneapolis Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ciation. Extension Division. Bulletin serial 
No. 748. General series No. 552. June, 1915. 
Price 5 cents. University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son, Wis. 

Health District No. 1. (Experimental Health 
District.) Its organization and work per- 
formed in first quarter of 1915. By Alfred 
E. Shipley M.D., chief, Division of ‘Research 
and Wfficiency. Monograph series No.. 1. 
June 1915. Department of Health, corner Cen- 
ter and Walker Streets, New York city. 
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Dress Materials 


at MicCutcheon’s 


French all Wool Challies. 
New assortments at 50c., 60c. and 68c. 
a yar 

Vv iyella: Flannel. 
A complete range of this celebrated ma- 
terial. (Guaranteed Non-shrinkable) 
in plain shades, stripes, checks and 
Plaids, White, Cream and Black, 31 
inches wide at 68c. yard. 

Mercerized Woolaine. 
A new fabric, Wool and Cotton mix- 
ture in a range of smart designs, 30 inches 
wide at 25c. yard. 

Japanese Crepes 
in a fine range of new plain colors, also 
White, very appropriate for children’s 
wear, 30 inches wide at 25c. yard. 

White and colored Poplin. 
36 inches wide. Special at 30c. a yard. 


WAT 
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Reg.Trade Mark 


D. & J. Anderson’s famous 


Ginghams in all the plain shades, 
stripes, pes and clan Plaids, 45c. and 
Oc. yar 
Im ported Handkerchief 
INENS in twenty-five of the newest 
shades, 36 inches at 75c. a yard. 
Kindergarten Cloth, 
plain colors, stripes, checks and Plaids, 
30 inches at 25c. a yard. 
Shirtings 
of White and colored Madras. Oxfords, 


Silks, Flannels and Percales, etc., 30c. 
to $2.25 yard. 


White and colored Dress 


Linens in all the various weaves 
and qualities 50c. to $1.50 a yard. 


CANNON 


N@NO' 


YI 


Y 


NOMNOANGIN 


WW 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


Hitth Avenue, 34th & 33d aah ba: be 
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Particularly adapted for 
Church and Sunday School 
The only 


The value of a projection lantern is beyond debate. 
question is, which one ? 


For optical efficiency, mechanical durability, simplicity and 
wide adaptability for Church, Sunday School and Y. M.C. A., 


there is no lantern to equal the 


NEW COMBINED 


BALOPTICON 


With 1,000-Watt Mazda Lamp 
The recently developed 1,000-Watt gas-filled Mazda 


lamp gives as brilliant illumination as the 35-ampere, 


alternating current arc lamp. Yet it consumes only 
9 amperes current, requires no rheostat, and is abso- 
: lutely automatic. 

With this Balopticon one can project both lantern slides and postcards, photo prints, maps 
and other opaque objects, with instant interchange between the two forms of pro- 
jection. Price, $120.00. 

Other models, for lantern slides, $20.00 up; for opaque objects,$35.00 up. 

Write for our interesting booklets and descritayé circulars showing all models and giving 

useful hints on the uses of projection. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


528 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American Makers of Projection Apparatus, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Stereo 
Prism Binoculars, and other high grade optical mrodlictss 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—Strong case worker with 


GRADUATE R. N. of large general hos- _ training ae experience in social work. 
pital, executive position for last twelve Ad ldress 2202, SURVEY. - 
years desires position as superintendent in i 
or near Philadelphia. Hiddress 2205, SurR- 
VEY. FOR RENT 
YOUNG man, college and school of 
philanthropy graduate, several years experi- ROOM in Settlement House. Only those 
ence in social work, desires position. Ad- interested in social work need apply. Ser- 
dress 2206 SURVEY. vice required. Address 2207, SURVEY. 
GRADUATE NURSE, with social ser- 
vice training, wide eae ae in- GREENWICH VILLAGE 
itiative and organizing a ility, wishes posi- : ; 
k TOP FLOOR, two_ flights up, smal 
oman dustrial, or Hospital poser ey house; two rooms and kitchenette, heat and 


public school nurse, anti-tuberculosis or 
charity organization investigator; at present 
employed. Address 2208, Survey. 


fire place. K—285 West 12, N. Y. 


BETWEEN THE LINES By Boyd Cable Net $1.35 


These are sketches of actual war operations on the field of battle, which make 
clear and vivid to the reader of imagination, the exact meaning of the bald 
phrases in the official reports of the different war offices. ‘These pictures are 
simply superb, there is no other word to describe them. They are horrible, 
of course, but one cannot find any note of exaggeration or a wish to accumu- 
late horror for horror’s sake. They make one understand exactly what mod- 
ern war is, and as such, they ought to be of permanent value, as there has 
not been any other book which even approaches them in this power. 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR By Arnold J. Toynbee Net $2.50 


“The author believes that this war will usher in an age of tolerance to super- 
sede intolerance in the recognition of nationalism, and of voluntary assent in 
place of coercion in government. An optimistic prophecy.”—The Dial, 


POLITICS AND CROWD MORALITY Net $2.50 
By Arthur Christensen 


Is civilization outgrowing Parliamentarism, as it outgrew Absolutism? Dr. 
Christensen maintains that it is; and that, failing the thorough and immediate 
reform of the Parliamentary system, we are faced by its complete break-down, 
owing to changed conditions of the civilized Democracies of to-day, 


THE NEW RUSSIA By Alan Lethbridge Net $5.00 


“Russia the land of the Future” is the author’s cry, who sees in the vast 
untouched forests and mines and unused water-power of Russia the great store- 
house for civilization’s needs in the XXth Century which the Western United 
States were in the XIXth. In fact, he makes us realize the country as some- 
thing vastly greater and more valuable to humanity than has been hitherto 
recognized, 


ATTILA AND HIS HUNS — By Edward Hutton Net $2.00 


Attila, in the fifth century A. D. destroyed more of the works of civilization 
than any other human being has ever done. He created a huge Empire of 
savage tribes by means of which he ruined the Hastern Roman Empire, de- 
vastated Gaul, bathed Northern Italy in blood, and yet he failed in each one 
of his great undertakings,. 


THE BELGIAN COOK BOOK Edited by Mrs. Brian Luck Net $1.00 


Belgian women are celebrated for their excellent tables and strict economy. 
This collection of original recipes has been gathered from Belgian refugees 
in England and is sold by patronage of the Queen of England and Henrietta, 
Princess of Belgium, for the Belgian Relief Fund, 


SCHOOLS OF TO-MORROW By Prof. John Dewey _Net $1.50 


“At a time when so many educators are dissatisfied with the results of tra- 
ditional theory and practice, and in quest of an adequate adaptation to exist- 
ing social conditions, the appearance of this illuminating yolume is to be 
heartily welecomed,’’—Outlook. 


WILD BIRD GUESTS By Ernest Harold Baynes Net $2.00 


New edition with Preface by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Thoroughly illustrated. 
This is the most comprehensive book yet written concerning the fascinating 
art of attracting wild birds. The illustrations, chiefly from photographs taken 
by the author, form an array of interesting and convincing proof that by 
Bene Mr. Baynes’ methods we can make our feathered guests feel thoroughly 
at home. 


WHO BUILT THE PANAMA CANAL? Net $2.00 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL’S 
By W. Leon Pepperman series of canal pictures. 


1t is an important contribution to American history; and Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell’s wonderful etchings of the Canal, illustrating the volume are equally 
valuable as an artistic record of this unique monument to the triumph of 
American pluck and engineering skill. 


RELIGION AND REALITY By J. H. Tuckwell Net $2.75 


A sincere and courageous attempt to place the ‘“Absolutism’’ which is the 
fundamental tenet of all religious and all mystic philosophies on a strictly 
rational basis, The author in his argument shows a remarkable power of 
acute and even destructive criticism in dealing with the inconsistencies of 
Pragmatism, Bergsonism and other non-Absolutist systems, : 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR By F.W.Hirst Net $2.00 


The editor of The Hconomist has written this book for students of political 
economy and business men, It deals with the cost of war, its effect on trade 
and exchanges, the methods of taxation and borrowing, 


THE STORY OF CANADA BLACKIE ByAnnaP.L.Field Net $1.00 


Read these letters by a desperate criminal who finally came under the in- 
fluence of Thomas Mott Osborne and was changed in his very nature, making 
an absolute face-about from wrong to right, 


FROM THE SHELF By Paxton Holgar 12me, net $1.50 


By a deserted monastery in a Spanish Mediterranean isle, amid blowing 
orchards of lemon trees and orange blossoms, the author settled himself ‘on 
the shelf,” to rest after a season of worry and stress. Happy in his choice, 
happy in his contentment, and, above all, happy in the exquisite simplicity 
with which he has written down—half humorist, half artist—the incidents 


which made up the quiet life of his dream village, the author has given us 
pk atmosphere of security, peace, and refreshment, very welcome indeed 
in these : 


troublous days. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 1915. 


The Irish Abroad By Eliot O’Donnell Net $2.50 


A record of the achievements of wanderers from Ire- 
land beginning with the first authentic migrations and 
goes on to explain why the Irish come to settle in 
many countries. 


War Thoughts of an Optomist 


By Benjamin Aptherp Gould Net $1.00 
A collection of timely articles on the War by an 
American citizen who has been a resident for several 
years in Canada. He argues that there is no such 
thing as a German-American, that there must be a 
choice between the democracy of America and the 
fudalism of Germany, and he is confident that democ- 
racy will come forth triumphant, 


Frederick the Great and his Seven Years War 
By Ronald A. Hall Net $1.50 


Although a century and a half has passed since the 
close of the Seven Years War, its similarity in broad 
outline to the Great War of our own time makes it of 
first need for study. This, especially because Fred- 
erick’s work is the Prussian Officers’ Testament, their 
calculations are based upon its reasoning, while the 
ideals it portrays have become national, 


France in Danger _By Paul Vergnet_ — Net $1.00 
The superior value of this yolume is in the large num- 
ber of quotations from German writings as an evidence 
of the German spirit in 1913, 


The Human German By Edward Edgeworth Net $3.00 


“A book that meets a more real need at the present 
moment than ever before in our history, since it brings 
to the foreground some of the admirable traits of the 
German people,’’—Review of Reviews, 


The Remaking of China 


By Adolph S. Waley Net $1.00 
“This book tells the many facts of the whole Chinese 
revolution, in crisp, authoritative style and in surpris- 
ingly brief compass.”—New York Times, 


The Prevention and Control of Monopolies 
By W. Jethro Brown Net $2.25 


Showing within what limits Monopolies should be pre- 
vented, how the prevention should be effected, and 
how, where a policy of prevention is undesirable or 
popracticalie: Monopolies should be regulated or con- 
trolled. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


SERIES intended to guide the unexperienced in 

ya some of the many forms of manual training which 

may be worked out in the home and school so 

that the hand work may be not only a pleasant pastime, 
but of real educational value. . 


Laundry Work for Home and School 


By L. Wetenhall Ilus. by Ethel R. Hambridge Net $1.00 
A manual of instructions for those who are intending 
to seek positions in laundries. Eminently adapted for 
trade schools and other technical institutions. It is 
full of very clear diagrams and the instructions are 
interestingly and vividly given, 


ScissorsStories or Picture Cutting for Little People 
By J. E. Telson Net $1.00 


Fascinating as a pastime, interesting as an occupation 
and valuable as an educational process. 


Knitting Without Specimens,; {i¢.Modern Fock of School 
By Ellen P. Claydon and C. A. Claydon Net $1.00 
The scheme of knitting and crochet suggested in this 
book provides that girls shall learn all varieties of 


stitches while at the same time making useful articles 
and garments. 


Simple Art Applied to Handwork 


By H. A. Rankin and F. H. Brown Net $1.25 
The first thing that would appear to hold in decora- 
tion is that the decorator should know something of 
the thing to be decorated. Herein lies the good that 
handwork is likely to have on applied art and on the 


child mind. 
Lantern Making By H. A. Rankin Net $1.00 


As a motive for the designer’s artistic ingenuity, lan- 
terns are of abiding interest, and will also claim his 
notice on account of the well-nigh inexhaustible changes 
that may be rung on their shapes, 


NEW YORK 


